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LITBRATURE. 
SUMMER RAIN. 


Gentle dew, not vainly art thou sent, 
Ob! not alone to cheer the drooping flower 
And thirsty land with its long yearning spent, 
But o’er a human heart that inly grieves 
Hast thou the greater and the nobler power. 





Sweet spirit, stirring all the joyous leaves, 
Thy tiny footsteps, like a Fairy train, 
Go softly stealing by the lattice eaves, 
Or lightly dash upon the casement pane, 
Whispering the rose, in language she doth know, 
For her fair face is turn’d to thee again. 


A pleasant song thy wondrous music weaves, 
For beauty’s child, so lately faint and low, 

Bless’d in thy coming she methinks doth rise 
With mantling cheek and joy-inspiring eyes! 

What is thy secret power, sweet Summer Rain? 


Oh, art thou not the tear of Pity shed 
From its pure fount within a mortal breast ? 
Life’s truest balm the word of kindness spread 
In darken’d homes where eorrow seeketh rest. 
The dew of fond Affection deeply blest 
Above its owa, in lavish freedom pour’d, 
Or Mercy’s gift to prayer and thankfulness 
Wheu health pos peace united are restored. 


These, like heaven's moisture on the lifeless land, 
Creation’s flower the folded mind expand, 

Till with the freshen’d herb we turn and bless 
A power unseen, for happy days renewed 
In our accepted songs of Gratitude, 


_ 
THE ARTIST'S FIRST WORK. 


Not far from the splendid Palazza Falliero at Possagno in the Vene- 
tian states, stood the humble cabin of an aged mason named Pasino. 
One evening that, wearied with his work, he lay sleeping soundly after 
the labours of the day, he was suddenly awakened by a loud kpock.at 
the door of his cabin. He rose, ran hastily to open it, and notwithstand- 
ing a darkness of the night, perceived that it was alittle boy who stood 
without. 

“Who are you, and whatdo you want here?” brusquely inquired 
Pasino. 

*‘ Antonio,” replied the timid voice of a child. 

“What Antonio?” 

* Your own Antonio, dear grandpapa.”’ 

“Is it thou, my child? And what has happened then ?” said the ma- 
son, quickly changing his tone, and drawing the little fellow kindly to- 
wards him, whilst he sought even by the faint light of the moon to read 
in his countenance what unexpected cause could have occasioned this 
late visit. ‘ But speak then, my child! Why hast left thy mother 1— 
? she ill?—Hast thou displeased her?—Has she turned you out of 

oors 1” 

‘No; I left home of my own accord.” r. 
“And for what reason ?'’ again inquired the old man, as he led the 
child into his cabin, and strack a light. ‘“ Madonna Santissima ! why did 
you leave your mother?” Pasinohad now succeeded in lighting a lantern, 
and was able more plainly to examine his grandson’s countenance. He 
then perceived that the child was in tears, and carried a small bundle 
slung on the point ofa stick over his shoulder. 
“1 could not stay any longer at home,” said the boy, as he threw his 
little packet on the floor. “‘L was no longer master there; some one 
else had everythiug his own way. Oh what a country boor that Vene- 
tian is! IfIl were only ten years older, I would turn him out of the 
house. Alas! why am [ only eleven years old ?” 
“ Aud a pretty rogue you are,” said the grandfather, laughing at the 
childish passion of Antonio. “So you want to be master in your moth- 
er’s house 1” 
“ When my father died, he left no other son ; I am therefore the head 
of the house,” 
“A fine house truly !” replied the old man, who was by this time tho- 
roughly awakened | from his slumbers; “four stakes, a few stones, and 
a little straw! If it were a palace indeed, like that of Falliero, it would 
be something worth talking of.” 
“ Falliero !—Falliero !”’ said the child, as he shook his little head in a 
determined manner; “one may have spirit without belonging to the 
rich house of Falliero.” 
oa oe Antonio, will you have some supper?” interrupted the 

“No; I am not hungry.” 

“But you have had a long way to walk from your mother’s.”’ 


Marian. 


€ sg three miles; what is that ?” 
“ Well, then, give me an account of your escape from home.” 
“ Yes, grandpapa, this is the history efit. You know that my mother 


contracted a second marriage with that low fellow Paesillo; and what 
annoyed me most about it was, that she changed her pretty name. Was 
it not a beautiful name, grandpapa ?” 
* Yes, to be sure. Well g» on.” 
“ And it was my own name besides; and I think it a disgrace that a 
eon a wesc reat aw and his mother another.” 
es, yes; but do finish your story, for 1 am going to sleep,” inter- 
rupted Pasino, drowsily Sorin into bed. Seats 
** The Signor Paesillo had hardly set foot within our house,” contin- 
ued Antonio, “when changes began to be made. in the first place, I 
was not caressed as heretofore ; I was no longer giventhe best of every- 
thing ; it was all for Signor Paesillo; I was unhappy, and they left me 
to.myeelf: I complained, and they left me to complain ; and no one said, 
What aileth thee, little one ? ome to dinner: come to supper ;’ so 
I would not eat either one or the other. I took my resolution, and said 
to myself, ‘ Thereis my grandfather, who livesalone, who loves children, 
who will let me do as I please ifI go and live with him. There I will 
g ; and there, if no where else, I shall be master.’ Are you gone to 
sleep, grandpapa, instead of listening ?” 
i” No, no; allright! Now lie down on this fresh straw. Since you 
® so much to be master, I will soon make you a master—mason.” 
“ Oh, a mason is not the nicest trade,” 
“ You'll see what a nice one it is.” 


“ What ! putting one stone on the top of another ; always stones "” 


together a short prayer to ‘ Our Lady of the Seven 80rrows,” 
ken of a frugal breakfast, they wended their way to the Falliero palace, 


Is it marble, then, you would wish for, you little madcap 1?” 
“ Certainly that would be better, and more honourable too.” 

‘* Well then, stop chattering now, and let me go to sleep.” 
The next day Pasino woke Antonio early, and after having offered up 


and parta- 


where the mason had been working for some days past. But it was all in 
vain that he attempted to keep his grandchild at work, for the little fel- 
low was always mixing up mud or squaring stones. The old man could 
never turn his back for a moment, but Antonio was busy making either 
a Venus or a Policinello, or preparing clay with his trowel for the divers 
figures he wished to fashion. And if Pasino scolded him, he would say, 
‘ But you see, graudpapa, I am so tired.” 

“But what are you doing now ?” 

“ Making a blessed Virgin and Child.” 

And the poor grandfather, who for the most part could discover noth- 
ing but a shapeless mass of clay, rather than disappoint the boy, 
would praise the beauty of the Virgin, or the grace of the child, and 
prophesied that his “little man”’ would one day become a famous mason, 
and even build palaces for the Fallieri themselves. 

On the approach of the feast of St Cecilia, the Dake of Falliero gave 


Oh, if you could only have seen how many saucepans simmered on the 
heated braziers; how many spits groaned under the weight of pheasants, 
fowls, ducks, poulardes, strung on one after another !—If you could have 


it would have made your mouth water ! 


even formed an idea. 
All on a sudden, and just as dinner was about to be served, the major- 
domo uttered a loud cry, and striking his forehead with his hand, as if in 
despair, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, unhappy creature that I am !—Oh, unfortunate 
Pietro !—Madonna Santissima! [ am rained, and with me the illustiious 
House of Falliero !” At this moment, while the poor man was finishing 
his doleful soliloquy, the duke himself nippeach te pass, and inquired 
what was the matter. “Oh. illustrious duke,” replied the 
“ beat me, kill me if you will; I am a wretch. an assassin !’ 
The duke cut him short with the inquiry, “ Well, but explain your- 
self, Pietro; how is it that my honour has 
yours ? Speak, and let me understand it.” 
“ My banquet, may it 


major-domo, 
J 


ot its 
act of forgetfulness, which deserves to be punished by a halter.” 
“And what, then, have you forgotten ?” 


whole !” 
‘* What a piece of work about nothing !’”’ exclaimed the little Antonio 


to make another dish instead.” 

“ And can there not be another substituted ?” inquired the duke. 

“Tt is difficalt—it is impossible, may it please your excellency.” 

* Make some pyramid, some tower of—of something.” 

“It is exactly this something which we are in wantof and besides 


guests are beginning to arrive.” 
“T should know very well what to do,” muttered Antonio to himself 
“if they would only ask my advice.” 


do you mean to pursue ?” 





a style, we could But no, it would ruin our reputation.” 


sino the mason—he may be able to help you out of the scrape. 
laughing at the idea?” 


You ar 


and call your grandfather, and tell him to come here.” 


ing the old man along by his white apron. When the latter had bee 
made to understand what was the matter, he shook his head, and twisting 
his cotton cap (which he had taken off out of respect to ihe duke) in his 
thin hand, said, “ If you waated me now to build up a wall, or repair the 
capital of a pillar, or’’- 

“But it is to make a centre dish which is required, grandpapa,”’ said 
Antonio, as if he were speaking to a deaf man. 

“1 know it,” answered Pasino. 

“ And cannot you, who built nouses and palaces, make a simple dish.” 

“Hold your tongue, boy, and do not talk so loud before monseigneur. 

Antonio, somewhat confused at the rebuke, began to murmur impa- 
tiently, “ If they would only listen to me!” 

The Dake Falliero, who had for some time admired the arch vivacity 
of Antonio’s countenance, was strnack with its expression at this moment. 
It displayed contempt for so puerile a discussion; and the child’s fore- 
head was radiant with a consciousness of power. A half-malicious smile 
played around his mouth, while two rosy lips, half parted, seemed so 
plainly to say, “ Why do you not ask my help?’ that the duke could not 
resist interrogating him. 

“ 1f we were to listen to you, then, what would be your counsel ?”" said 
the duke, as he playfully pulled Antonio by the ear. 

‘“‘ Why, my lord,” answered the boy, colouring up to his eyes on being 
thus addressed, * if the Signor Pietro would only give me a bit of pasts 
such as is used for making ornamental cakes”’ 

“ Do not listen to this little pickle, please your excellency !”’ said Pa- 
sino, at the same time motioning to the cnild to be silent. 

“ [will not only listen to him,” said the duke’ “ but also desire Pie‘ro to 
leave the construction of this famous dish to Antonio. Antonio, I give 
youcarte-blanche ; but on your part, what will you give me if you do not 
succeed ?”’ 

‘« My ears, please your excellency,”’ boidly replied the boy. 

“ Done, then,” said the duke ; ‘* let us see what you can achieve.” 

The banquet was sumptuous beyond any that the guests had ever be- 
held; and when the dessert was about to be served, the duke entertained 
the company by relating to them the history of the cook’s failure, and of 
the opportune presumption of the little Antonio. As he spoke, the des- 
sert made its appoarance. Dish after dish was laid in exact order upon 
the table ; but whether it arose from malice, or whether the poor An- 
tonio had not been able to succeed, the centre of the table remained va 
cant, and the guests began to smile, and then to wonder, until at last 
their patience was _——— exhausted, when lo! the major-domo ap- 
peared, bearing in his hands a large dish, veiled bya light covering. It 











orders that a grand banquet should be prepared in honour of the festival. | 


had a glance at all the spiced meats, the savoury pasties, rich jellies, the 
candied conjitures, the fragrant fruits of every sort and hue, together with 
every varity of dainty which could please the eye or gratify the palate, 
Antonio, who had glided in 
amongst the cooks and assistants, opened his eyes wide, and went about 
admiring and smelling all these fine thiogs, of which he had never before 


en compromised as well as 
lease your excellency, which would have 


equalled those that were spread before the doges of Venice in the times 
pone splendour—oh, my magnificent banquet is ruined by an 
o 


“ The first service, my lord, is perfect--everything is composed in 
the most exquisite taste, the purest and most elegant style ; the second 
corresponds to the first in every respect; the third, if possible, exceeds 
them both ; but the fourth--the desert—oh, Madonna Santissima ! only 
think of the centre dish being spoiled—the very crowning piece of the 


with an arch smile, as he stood in the corner of the kitchen: “ it is only 


there is no time left—there is only half an hour to spare, and already the 
“Well,” said the duke somewhat anxiously to Pietro, ‘‘ what course 


“Oh, if the architecture of the banquet were not of so pure and elegant 


“The architecture, do you say? Well, go hold a consultation with Pa- 


Antonio, highly amused, darted off directly, and soon came back pull- 





was laid before the duke, its cover removed, and a cry of admiration 
resounded through the hall. It was a beautifal lion, exquisitely model- 
led in sugared paste. ; 

“‘Bravo!—bravo !” exclaimed the guests on all sides. “ Where is 
the confectioner, the cook, the little architect 1” 

“ Where is the artist ?”’ inquired the duke in an authoritative tone. 

They appeared, balf concealed behind Pietro, a handsome boy, blushing 
and confused, but with acountenance wonderfully expressive of genius 
for one of such tender years. The duke perceiving in the boy the marks 
of decided t alent, requested permission of his grandfather to take bim 
to Venice, where he placed him under the direction of the most distin- 
guished masters; and four years later, the young Canova—for such was 
the Jad’s name—was on his way to Rome with letters of recommendation 
to some of the most illustrious families in that capital. 

Guided by that inspiration which belongs tu genius, be carried his firs 
letter to the Signor Vol pato, from whom he desired to receive instraction 
—the same Volpato who gave to Italy some of its finest sculptures. 

The first frieudship which Antonio formed was with a youth of his 
own age—Raphael Morghen. After some time, he gave up painting, and 
devoted himself to sculpture. Here his genius led him to the very sum- 
mit of glory. In 1782, Zuliano, the Venetian ambassador, after a banquet 
given by him to the most celebrated artists then assembled in Rome, in- 
vited the guests to accompany him to an adjoining saloon. He said he 
wished to show them a group newly finished by anartist whose name he 
had not yet announced to them. The subject was Theseus conquering 
the Minotaur. ‘ Gentlemen,” exclaimed Zuliano with an air of satisfec- 
tion, “ this work is executed by acountryman of mine. Signor Antonio 
Canova,” he added, seeking in the crowd for a youth who seemed mo- 
dest!y to shrink from notice, “come forward to receive the congratula- 
tions which you merit.” 

Canova became the most distinguished sculptor of kis day, but was al- 
ways the first to relate his early history to those who went to visit him 
in his stadio; and, above all, he ever spoke with the deepest gratitude 
of the Signor Volpato. ‘ 

May not this early passage in Canova’s history encourage us to’ calti- 
vate every talent which may have been committed to us with an earnest 
and courageous spirit, feeling assured that whatever outward obstacles 
may obstruct our path, a firm persevering resolution, and patient un- 
wearied laboor, will ever in the end conquer fortune, and establish for us 
a solid reputation ? 





—>——_ 
THE FATAL BRIDE 


BEING A SECOND CONTRIBUTION FROM THE REMINISCENCES OF A BACHELOR. 


Founded on an event which actually occurred. 

[We conclude to-day this very graphic tale. } 

While those emotions agitated mé, Captain Jennings continued lest im: 
thought, and at last he said :— 

“ Ay, it is better to write ;”” and tearing off the outer leaf of the note 
which lay before him, he traced a line or two with his pencil, but check- 
ing himself, again paused, crumpled the note he had just commenced, 
and that he had received, together, applied them to the candle and drop- 
ped them blazing into the grate. 

“ Say that I will be with her as soon as I can possibly get away,” said 
he; “ but where is the house—where is she?” he added suddenly, 

I described by the |and-marks with which he was acquainted, exactly 
the spot where the poor young lady was to be found. 

*¢ Then, just say as! told you, that I will be there without one moments 
avoidable delay.” 

Thus speaking, he hastily led the way to the hall-door; for some of his 
half-tipsy guests were beginning to call for him, and, as it seemed, were 
about making an exploratory excursion from the drawing-room. Mut- 
tering a broken curse upon them all, he opened the door, and I heard him, 
as [ walked down the stone steps, respond in tones of affected gaiety to 
their clamorous challenge. Withthe rapid pace which indicates an excit- 
ed mind, I retraced my steps; the bells were chiming, and the watchman 
drowsily calling four o’clock, as] approached the scene of my strange 
adventure. 

“ Thank God, at all events,” I fervently murmured—“ thank God, the 
poor creature is nut disgraced and ruined ; a stranger perplexing, and, I 
fear, a most imprudent affair it unquestionably is; but after all, what an 
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“You, Antonio, what are you whispering about over there? Go, run escape !—how much to be thankful for !” 


I bad now reached my destination, and was admitted. The young lady, 
| T was told, was doing well; so I delivered my message, and took my 
n | place in the parlour as before, resolved to await the departure of Doctor 





Robertson, who was still up stairs, and to explain, as was my intention, 
the foolish accident which had involved me in the affair; acquaint him 
with my name and address, and assure him of my secresy. 

I had not waited very long, whenI heard him, with breaking steps, 
slowly descending the stairs, issuing, as he did, some partiag directions to 
the woman who attended him with the candle. 

“T shall look in in the evening, after dark,” he said ; pening 
promives fairly,—so that will do; ru make my own way out; never min 
—good morning.” 

As the worthy man uttered these gruff civilities, I presented myself at 
the foot of the stairs, and requested a word with him in the parlour, Mere- 
ly directing me to be brief, and with a prodigious yawn, he accompanied 
me thither. I then proceeded to lay before hima full statement con 
ning myself, and the cause of my participation in the buisness. He was at 
first disposed to be angry; but my own frankness, and perhaps an old 
acquaintance with my inmate of his youth, disarmed him, and my expla- 
nation ended by his shaking me good-naturedly by the hand. 

“ Egad, I believe I have been in greater fault of the two, young gentle: 
man, in this affair,” he said; “for I undertook my part with my eyes 
open; and a troublesome and an awkward part it must e’en prove, at the 
best. But,” he added, in a changed tone, “with all its trouble and awk- 
wardness, | would not have declined it for a thousand pounds; poor little 
thing ; no, no; this was a matter of life or death ; the poor chil reposed 
confidence in me, and trusted me with the secret of her situation, under 
the seal ofsilence. I could not honourably divulge it ; nor could I, with 
one particle of common humanity; refuse my aid, her life was in the bal- 
ance ; sbe would have had none attend her but me, and without proper 
assistance must have died; to have declined that aid, through any consid- 
eration of consequences affectin myself, would have been the act of a 
respectable scoundrel; it would have been to perpetrate a prudential 
murder.” 

As he spoke, there came a hurried knocking at the hall-door. 

“ This must be Captain Jennings ” I said. 

“ Umph! he mast not go up suddenly: they must prepare her for the 
ee ’ said he; and opening the chamber door, he said to the atten- 

ant 

“ Show Captain Jennings, if this be he, into this chamber ; and as soon 


as you think the lady sufficiently recovered to see him, you can tell him 
80 





en a ae * 
With this direction, he re-entered the room, and walked up and down 
vnce or twice, with rather an inauspicious expressiva of countenance 





74 


}___. 


while he awaited the appearance of the new visitor , he bad not long to 
wait; the door opened, or Captain Jennings, muffled im a cloak, entered 
the comfortless apartment. : _ 

Doctor Robertsou received him with a stiff nod. After a few brief in- 
quiries, rather drily answered, the poe said, in reply to a significant 
glance which Jennings had directed towards me— : 

“You need have no apprehension on account of his presence. Captain 
Jennings; whatever you have to say to me, may be said before him ; he 
already knows all that is of moment in this affair, and his honour may be 
relied on.” 

“Honour!” repeated Jennings; “so then he’s a gentleman, as I sus- 

ected.” 

, ‘Permit me, Captain Jennings,” said Dector Robertson, “ to recom- 
mend to you, what [ conceived honour and common sense alike indi- 
cate, as the proper course to be pursued in this painful affair. 1 have not 
had until this moment, it is trae, an opportunity of so much as even 
speaking to you upon this subject, and do not kuow, even if I bad, that I 
was at liberty to introduce it. Ican have now, however, no scru le in 
fally telling you my mind ; xnd I must say, that the extreme imprudence 
into which you have led an inexperienced and fondly-attached girl, threat- 
ens seriously to compromise her, not only with her ownrelatives but in the 
eyes of the world. You have placed aer in a situation calculated, unless 
itbe at once explained, to prejudice her reputation fatally; and I am 
bound to say, as.an old friend of the family, that un!ess you come forward 
frankly, and put Sir Arthur in possession of the real state of facts, I shall 
feel it my duty to do so myself.” E 
“There is no need of any disclosure—at least immediately,” said the 
man, hurriedly. “Everything is arranged, No one but her old 
attendant has access to her chamber at home, and Sir Arthur and young 
Obadleigh don’t see her once in five weeks. They don’t suspect any- 
thing, and need not. Is it not clear that an explosion—a scene—just now, 
would be about the worst thing in the world for ter?” . 

“ Very true,” said Doctor Robertson, drily ; “ all very true ; but if there 
bean explosion, there is no need it should reach her ears. No, no, sir. 
Believe me, the only honourable course now open before you, is that of 
promptitude and candour. You ought, without the delay of an hour, to 
acquaint Sir Arthur with the fact of your marriage.” ; 

“ And who the devil——” began Jennings, with a look which partook 
at once of rage and terrror. The expression remained fixed for a time, 
but the sentence died away unfinished ; and muttering some incoherent 
words, he walked, with a sort of balf-agitated, half defiant air, twice across 
the floor, and stopping at the empty fireplace, planted his foot upon the 
bar, and stood looking vacantly into the hospitable grate, with an aspect 
as black and cheerless as its own. 

“ Well, sir,’’ said Doctor Robertson, somewhat sternly, ‘ you will, of 
course, act as you think proper; but I again advise you to be the first to 
open this affair to Sir Arthur; for,as 1 have already told you, he shall 
other wise learn it all from myself.. I have a very strong opinion about 
it.’ 

“Of course, of course,” said Jennings, petulantly ; and continued, in a 
haughtier tone, perhaps intended to show Ductor, Robertson that his fur- 
ther pursuing the subject would be considered impertinent—“ By the way, 
sir, l ought to have thanked you before this for your able professivnal as- 

sistance.” 

“ Sir, I intended no obligation whatever to you. My interest is naiu- 
rally strongly engaged on the poor young lady’s account,” replied Doctor 
Robertson, gruffly, as he buttoned up his great-coat to his chin, and than 
drew on bis warm gloves ; “for her I would, if need were, do a great deal 
more.” 

He turned, stiffly and grimly, from the young man, shook me again by 
the hand and took his departure. 

At the same moment, in obedience to an intimation from tke attendant, 
Captain Jennings proceeded up the stairs, to the chamber where the 
pomgeeey lay. As he followed the matron up stairs, the wailing ofa 
new-born baby reached his ears. This feeble and plaintive appeal to his 

aternal sympathies, was probably far from welcome; for he looked as 
if, but for very shame, he would have cursed the helpless little creature ; 
and now he stood at the chamber-door. Perhaps some touch of better 
feelings moved him, for his look grew sudder and softened. He entered. 
Faint, and with eyes half-closed, the fair young mother—her sore trial over 
—lay in the hushed and darkened room. Weak and exhausted as she 
was, a faint cry of joy broke from her pale lips; and such a look of ecstasy 
welcomed his appearance, as must have moved a heart of stone. 

“Oh! Richard, Richard—oh! Richard,” was all the poor creature 
could say as he stooped over the bed and kissed her, with at least a show 
of fondness ; while her feeble arm was clasped round his neck with an ag- 
ony of delight, as ifshe hadnever hoped to have seen him again. 

“Oh ! Richard— Richard, darling !—it is you—darling, it is you!” 

She clung to him, sobbing, and smiling, and softly repeating words of 
endearment, till, gently disengaging himself, he kissed her again, clasp ed 
her hand in his, and pressed it, and wrung it fondly, as he sat by the bed. 
side. Thus silently testifying his affection, he leaned back, so that the 
curtain interposed between his face and hers. Two or three bitter tears 
started down his cheeks, and sucha look of unutterable anguish darkened 
his countenance, ae might have shadowed the eternal despair of the 
damned. Thus some minutes passed, while he pressed the feeble hand 
he held with a feverish grasp. 

This interview was prolonged to more than an hour; and at leng h 
Jennings, warned by approach of the dawn, took his departure, in sore 
disorder and dismay— his heart agitated witha tumult of terrible passions 
and sensations, his brain burning with a thousand wild and irreconcilable 
plans and projectse—a thoroughly miserable man. 

Meanwhile, I returned to my lodgings, and thrown myself into bed, not 
to awaken to the remembrance of my fast night's strange adventure uatil 
late in the day. It is, of course, unnecessary to say, that I felt the inten- 
sest curiosity respecting the progross and final denouement of this extraorn- 
dinary affair. The conclusion was not long suspended. 

Jennings had returned w his chamber in Kildare-street; but repose for 
him was out ofthe question. He had spent hours of agonized uncertainty ; 
but at last his mind was made up, and his resolution taken. 

* Thave but one course to take—necessity controls me—I{ have no 
choice left,’ he muttered. *‘ What infernal influence could have posses- 
sed me !—what accursed witchcraft can have blinded and infatuated 
me !—Great God ! what a serious, what a frightful business, it has turned 
out. Well, | suppose it was my destiny. I wonder if the old fellow 
had any inkling of my real situation whenhe forbade me his house ? 

Merciful Heaven! if I had but acted then like a man of common sense ; 
but some accursed delusion was over me I had got interested and 
piqued in the pursuit. I did not dream of mischief. I could swear, with 
my dying breath, I never meant harm, un.ii accident and the devil—-and 
a poor Mary herself—put that accursed piece of madness into my 

. Carse my folly! it is a desperate, a frightful situation ; but 
self-preservation is, they say, the first law of nature; and were I even 
to sacrifice myself, 1 don’t see that she would be essentially the better.’’ 
He consulted his watch, and continued—“ My measures must be taken 

ptly;; that meddling doctor-fellow will be on the fidgets till he 

oes mischief. I can’t be too pr mpt.” 

He rang the bell, directed the servant peremptorily to deny him to 
all visitors, drew the window-blinds, bolted the door, and then, seating 
himself before his desk, wrote, with p.inful attention and assiduity, for 
full two hours, without rising. This task completed, he carefully read 
the manuscript, making various erasures and interpolations, and at last, 
folded carefully, sealed it, and placing it in bis waistcoat pocket (in 


: 149 days a tolerably capacious receptacle), he buttoned his coat across 
i 
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“« Will he do it?” he muttered doubtfally ; ‘‘ we'll see —we’ll see. 
In the first place, he may never be called on tosay a word, pro or con ; 
in the second, even if he be, ¢his is as easily said as anything else ; and, 
in the third, we will gild the pill pretty thickly.” 

So saying, he opened a drawer in the desk, and took out a handful of 
onl oles and a bundle of bauk notes, the spoils of his last night’s success. 

play , 

“ Let me see what have cot in bank,” he reflected; “ I must leave 
enough fur my part of the business; it would not do to be money~bound 
jastnow. Ay, ay, he may have the three hundred. I think three hun- 
dred will be strong enough for him. Poor Mary—poor Mary !”’ 

Having counted out, in notes and guineas, the sam he had named, ke 
rolled them up, and stuffed them into his pocket; then maffling his face 
in a shawl, and putting on his hat and cloak, be sallied forth upon an ex- 
pedition, of the last importance to his plans. 

* a. co * * * e 

It was drawing towards evening, upon the same day. w ervant 
called at my lodgings with a note, and sent up word (Sepeye for 
an answer. [ did not know the hand, but expecting an invit tion, never- 

, I broke the seal eagerly, and read the following—to a very dif- 
erent purport, as you may perceive :—~ 


* Kildare-street. 
,and trusts 


“ Captain Jennings presents his compliments to Mr. 





that he will pardon the liberty which, under ve 
he takes, in venturing to entreat the favour of is (Mr. 





respects an affair in which he has already evinced an interest. 
Jennings has an engagement for this evening, bat will be at home 
seven o'clock ; and will esteem it a real obli if Mr. 
honour him with a call at any time before that hour.” 

1 instantly wrote a civil answer, complying with his request; and full 
of impatience for the result, | prepared to fo 
losing a moment. 

My preparations were quickly made, aud I was soon in the street, and 
traversing the intervening space between mine and Captain Jennings 
belonging at arapid pace. As I turned the corner of Nassau-street, I 
met my friend ,a nutorious gossip in his day. I pepenives. by 
his at once taking my arm, and turning about with me, that he had a 
story to tell, and was rather shocked at his opening sentence— 

«Well, what do you think of the affair in Stephen’s green 1—ofcourse 
you have heard it all—about the Chadleighs ; a shocking piece of busi- 
ness, upon my life—a devilish fine girl, too—a great pity.” 

I affected surprise, and asked the particulars. : 

“Somewhere about twelve o’clock to-day,” he said, “ old Sir Arthur 
received an invitation—at least so I’m told, for I have not yet had time 
to sift the matter myself—an invitation fur myself and Miss Chadleigh, 
they say, to old Lady ’s, down in what-d'ye call-it—that place in 
Kildare, you know; and they say—egad, I can scarce help laughing 
through I’m devilish sorry too—they tell me her ladyship mentioned, by 
way of inducement, that young Lord Dangarret, an admirer, as it was 
thought, of Miss Chadleigh, was to be there ; aud this consideration de- 
termined the old boy to acceptit, come what might, though his daugh- 
ter had been ailing for a long time. And so he took his crutches, aad 
hobbled up to her room, where he bad not been for a month before, to 
tell her—ha! ha!—bhis sovereign will aud pleasure ; but, egad, the old 














boy had his hobble for nothing, for, rat me, the bird was flown, the cage 
was empty ; the invalid had absconded, the fair lady had fled ; how, why, 
whither, or with whom, remains a profound secret.” 

“ And when did she go!” I asked, anxious to ascertain how far the 
particulars were known. ; } 

“ Oh, last night, and it is supposed by the back way,” he replied ; ~ it 
was devilish well managed—a clever girl, sir-—a deep scheme.” 

$ re aad suspect the purpose or the companion of her flight ?’’ I 
inquired. 

The purpose !—pooh, pooh! that’t plain enough ; I have not heard yet 
who was the gallant gay ——but I forget to tell you, by-the-by, the old 
fellow—old Sir Arthur—put himself into such a devil of a frenzy, when 
he found it out, that he got a sort of a fit—a devilish bad fit, I am told. 
Poor old fellow ! he is a deuced deal too purple and bull-necked to stand 
excitement. I should not be abit surprised if he’s done for—regularly 
done for. There goes Dr. Robertson’s carriage—egad, direct to Ste- 
phen’s-green too ; I venture an even guinea, he’s going straight to shave, 
and blister old Chadleigh. You know be’s their family physician a great 
oddity, s perfect character. I’m told Lady Chadleigh, poor woman , 
used tu say, whenever by the way, it’s old how things run in the 
blood—there’s Miss Chadleigh jast taking after hermother, a run-away 
already.” 

aa he broke off, for, seeing a friend at the other side of the street, 
he hastened across to tell the news to a fresh listener, and leaving me 
opportunely enough for we bad just reached the corner of Kildare-street 
and for many reasons, I had no wish that he should see me enter Jen- 
nings’ lodgings. 

What I had just heard, satisfied me that the catastrophe, whatever it 
might be, was certainly not far distant ; and with a degree of anxiety 
proportioned to the imminence of the event, in which I could not help 








feeling the profoundest interest, I knocked at the hall-door, and was 
promptly shown up stairs, and found myeelf vis-a-vis with Captain Jen- 
nings. 

Tfound him in his deessing-gown and slippers. He looked pale and 
anxious, but had quite recovered his coolness and self-possession by this 
time. 

‘‘T feel that I have taken a great liberty, in giving you so much trou- 
ble,” he continued, after the usual salutations had been interchanged, and 
1 had taken a chair; *‘ but, with the exception of Doctor Robertson, with 
whom my acquaintance is just as slight as with you, I have no other 
gentleman to apply to in this most unhappy affair’’—(here he slightly 
shrugged his shoulders, with an air of chagrin and discontent, which 
somehow impressed me more than all that had yet passed, with a con- 
viction of that callous selfishness which [ believed to be the basis of 
his character) ‘‘ You and Doctor Robertson are alone acquainted with the 
particuiars of this business, and you will, I trust, forgive the preference 
which makes me, not perhaps, unnaturally, select you, rather than him, 
as the depository of the only confidence I have to make.” 

He said this in his most engaging and conciliatory manner ; but, as I 
bowed in acknowledgment of the preference, i felt my original dislike 
of him rather increased than abated. 

“I offer no defence whatever for my conduct ; God knewsI blame 
myself as severely as auybody else can possibly do,’ he continued, with 
a contrite shake of the head ; “I ran blindly into ex treme temptation, 
and have compremised, not only myself, buta young lady, whom | would 
gladly die to extricate from the unfortunate position into which I have 
unguardedly led her.” 

Equivocal as had been his agitation that morning, it was, at all events, 
genuine; but now he had recalled all the artificial graces of his manner. 
I saw in the polished ease of his remorse, and in the studied melancholy 
of his compassion, sometbing indescribably repulsive and abominable. 

* Without further tasking your patience,” he resumed, at the same time 
taking a paper froin his desk, ‘‘ I have to entreat your consent to become 
the depository of this paper. It isa piece of evidence which may throw 
an important light upon this affair; the copy of a document, which [keep 
in my possession, and which you will, perhaps, oblige me by retaiaing in 
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sured politeness; “ but I have no hesitation in saying, that I do suspect 
the cause of your visit.”’ 

“Good, sir!” replied Chadleigh, in the same constrained voice; “I came 
on behalf of Miss Mary Chadleigh’s father, and in my own right as her 
brother, te demand of you, in the first place, where that young lady at 
present is?” . 

“ Witkout meaning to dispute your right to put that question,” replied 
Jennings, “ [ mean to stand upon mine, to decline answering it.” 

a refuse to answer?” said his visitor, while his countenance dark- 
ened. 

“I do—most distinctly refuse,” repeated he. 

“ Pray, think better of it, sir,” replied Chadleigh, with a ghastly mi. 
micry of courtesy. 

“Mr. Chadleigh,” replied Jennings haughtily, “I recommend youstrong- 
ly to act as a man of the world in this business. The mischief, whatever 
it be, is now past cure. If you will only allow events to take their 
course, scandal may be avoided, and a great deal of unnecessary trouble, 
exposure, and violence spared. If you persist in pushing this matter to 
extremity, do 80; upon your head be the consequences.” 

“ Sir,” said Chadleigh, “ you greatly mistake me, if you fancy that your 
mean and perfidious conduct, in spiriting away the daughter of a gentle- 
man, who trankly told you that he peremptorily declined the connexion 
which your conduct eeemed to offer—if you Rody that t pond base and 
mercenary ccnduct in inveigling her, a young lady entitled to a fortune, 
and with most suitable prospects before her, into a marriage with you, a 
mere adventurer ——”’ 

“ Mr. Chadleigh, befere you proceed further, let me ask" you, have you 
actually made up your mind to push this affair 10 a public quarrel?” in- 
sisted Jennings. 

“ Yes, sir,” retorted O \adleigh, proudly and bitterly. ‘‘ Mary Chadleigh 
has selected for enpell- veered, her own degradation—married a man 
whom her father ym forbid his house, because he suspected him of 
entertaining schemes he has but too securely realized. She is now, and 
henceforward to Sir Arthur and me, a stranger ; we renounce and disown 
her; and by ——, she shall not stand between you and the punishment 
you deserve.” He paused; and added emphatically—‘‘ I presume you 
will be at home by eleven o'clock to-night ?’ 

“ Certainly, sir,’ answered Jennings calmly. 

His visitor bowed sternly, and began to withdraw. 

“T wish, if you please, to add one word,” said Jennings. 

“ Certainly,” said Chadleigh, returning. 

Jennings looked down for a moment, in agitated and guilty abstraction 
—bit his lips, and grew deadly pale, as though inwardly agonized with a 
mortal struggle. 

“Thave to request your attention, too, Mr. ,” he said, address 
ing me and arresting my departure. ‘It is, unfortunately, due to my 
self that you should hear what | am about to say.’ 

* Be so good as to say, without further delay, what you desire me to 
hear.”’ said Chadleigh. 

“ Yes, sir; you have forced me to it,” said Jennings, drawing bimeelf 
up, and looking with a steady, and singularly evil scowl, full in his visi- 
tor’s face. ‘* You talked of marriage ?” 

“ Yes, sir,’ replied Chadleigh. 

“Well, sir, as you wil/ have it a quarrel between us, it is, unfortunately, 
due to myself to say, that there is no such thing as mariage in the 
case.” 

Jennings spoke these words with a resolute and measured distinctness, 
which left no room for misapprehension. 

“No!—no marriage!" said Chadleigh after a hideous pause of some 
seconds, and speaking almost in a whisper, like one half-stunned, while 
he returned the guilty gaze of his transformed friend with a stare of ac- 
tual horror. 

For my own part, I confess I was scarcely one degree less astonished 
than Chadleigh, at this utterly unlooked-for declaration. 

“Not married—not married! Why, great God, can it—is it credible! 
You montrous, measureless villain wi 

The flimsy varnish of affected courtesy was gone, and the hell-born pas- 
siovs it had masked broke forth in an instant, in undisguised and titanic 
revelation. With one hoarse execration, shrieked rather than spoken, 
Chadleigh advanced towards Jennings. 

“ Take care, Chadleigh—take care; I would not harm you,” said Jen- 

nings, sternly. 

“Hold, for God’s sake,” I cried, interposing between the two young 

men. ‘Mr. Chadleigh, | implore of you—remember, consider; what 

can come of this?’ 

“ Let me go, sir,’”’ cried Chadleigh, hoarsely. 

“ Mr. Jennings,” I cried, still clinging to Chadleigh, for in his furious 

paroxysm of excitement, | could uot tell what dreadful results might 

puey attend a physical encounter, * for God’s sake, avoid this; you'll 

have bloodshed else. Mr. Chadleigh, reflect; stay for one moment.” 

‘‘ Let me go, sir; let me go, or by , Ill strike you down,” cried 
Chadleigh, straining and struggling to reach the object of his fury. 

‘Get into your room, Mr. Jennings, unless you wish for murder. 
for Heaven’s sake,” I repeated. “I can’t prevent it longer. 

| go—go, in God’s name. _FVill you go, or not?” 

Jeunings’ momentary agitation had entirely disappeared with the im- 
mediate menace of such an encounter as that which threatened him. His 
physic] courage no one had ever doubted; and the moment it was 
tasked, his intrepid calmness instantly returned. He hesitated for a 
second ; then, with one glance of mingled remorse and disdain at Chad- 
leigh, he turned, and strode sullenly into his chamber, flinging the door 
close aiteghim. The key was, fortunately, in the outside; and, without 
giving Chadleigh time to get before me, | sprang to the door, locked it, 
and, placing the key in my pocket, stood facing the baffled assailant. 

“Sir,” he said bitterly, “ by , you shall answer for this.” 

“When and how you please, Mr. Chadleigh,” I replied, sadly. “I 
have done my duty, and uo more, in preventing a murderous fray; and I 
thank God I have succeeded.” 

He stood undecided for afew seconds. At last he said— 
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Go, 
I tell you 








yours; the nature of it you will see at a glance, and I have endorsed upon 
it the name and address of the party whose testimony it is, so that, if need 


be, there can be no difficulty in applying it properly, All I ask of you is, | 


to guard it equally from destruction, and from the e, es of all others, but 


yourself; and that, whenever I write to you to that effect, you will kind- 


ly hand it to my law-agent in town, whom J will name to you, whenever 


it becomes necessary to employ one. Will you kindly undertake this! ,,om. 


commission?” 


| door open a little, and looked in. 


** Perhaps you were right, sir; and Jought to ask your pardon. You 
were right, sir, and | was wrong. Pardon me.”’ 

I gave him the assurance he required, and he added abruptly— 

“ This is no place for me. Good night, sir.”’ 

So saying, he left the room; and I, from the window, saw him re-enter 
the carriage, and drive away, ere I returned to turn the key in Jennings’ 
I did so, and called him; there was no answer. I pushed the 
He had thrown himself into a chair, 


i could hardly decline an office, as it seemed, so easily performed. I sv | aud was sitting close by a table, bis forehead laid upon his arm, and his 
little liked the applicant himself, however, that a slight and not very | face concealed—he was sobbing. He started up abruptly, on becoming 
gracious hesitation, preceded my acceptance of its duties. He thanked aware of my presence, and with a violeut effort commanded himself. 


me, however profusely; and | had risen for the purpose of taking my 


departure, when a vehicle of some kiad stopped at the hall-door, and a | 





“Mr. ,’ said he, “ pray don’t leave me for a few minutes, Mr. 
» you don’t know what I am suffering, and what I have suffered. 





thundering double-knock announced the arrival of a visitor. | lam about the most miserable and unfortunate mortal you ever saw or 


“ Tell them I’m dressing,” said Jennings to the servant, who appeared 


heard of—indeed I am. Sir, you can’t understand—I can’t explain to 


at the room-door; and, in the next moment, the summons at the hall- | you the horrors of my position.” 


door was answered. 


“ The poor young lady,” I said, coldly, “ is certainly impressed with 


“ Captain Jennings is dressing for the evening,” I heard the servant | the belief that she is le ally married. Dr. Robertson distinctly told me 


say, in reply to the inquiry of the footman who had knocked. 


This intimation, however, had not the desired effect, for the steps of | 


the carriage were let down with a sharp clang, and almost at the same 
moment, 
son, demand— 

“Is your master at home?” 

The same answer was repeated, and the applicant for admission re- 
plied in a sharp decisive tone— 

“Ha! dressing for the evening, very good; then he is at home?” 


“ But, sir, [ beg pardon; he positively cannot see anybody at present,” | 


urged the man. 

“ He shall certainly see me,” retorted the visitor, in the same tone. “I 
know the way—don’t mind.” : 

From the moment the clatter of the carriage-steps smote my ear, my 
mind unaccountably misgave me, and a foreboding of impending collision 
and mischief, filled me with almost painful suspense. My instinctive ap- | 
prehensions did not deceive me. The drawing-room door was pushed 
abruptly open, and young Chadleigh entered the room. 

The moment I saw him, I perceived that in his face which warned me 
of the truth of my vague auticipations. Pale, stern, and collected, he 
walked slowly a few steps into the room, bowed with an ominous and 
icy formality to Captain Jennings, and in a toneso cold and deadly, as I 
think I never heard before, or since, said— 

Ra. sary Jennings, | presume you apprehend the subject of my vi- 
sit?” 

It was scarcely necessary to put the question. He had advanced to 
receive Chadleigh with his usual air of frank and easy gaiety, their eyes 
met, and in that encounter he read the trath—the smile passed away iv 
an instant from his countenance, and was succeeded by a look, tu the full 
as stern and ominous as that which confronted him. The young me. 
felt that a deadly quarrel lay between them, and I think I never saw a 
more portentous greeting. 








heard a different voice, that, I presumed, of the visitor in per- | 


so—nay, he himself believed it.” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” he interrupted, vehemently; “ but I can prove it is 
_noiso. ‘he paper I have placed in your hand will show you that there 
has been no such thing. She thinks it—she believes, no doubt, poor 
creature; but she’s wrong—quite wrong.” 

I was greatly shocked at the sinister eagerness with which Jennings 
laboured to impress this fact, which, of all others, I thought he ought na 
turally to be most anxious to conceal for the present, upon my convic- 
tion; and [ could not forbear saying— 

“At all events, you will not fail to make all the reparation now in your 
| power, and ——” 

“ What reparation?” he asked vehemently. 

_ “ Thergis but one,’ I answered, “ which you can now offer; and that 
18, marriage.” $ 

“Youare right, indeed,” he answered, sullenly, after a long pause 
* itis the only—the on/y reparation for such a wrong.” 

He sank into a moody and compunctious silence. 
abruptly— ; 

“ They talk of generosity, and impulse, and all that, but take my word 
for it, prudence is worth them all. My own utter want of reflection has 
done it. Ihave been drawn into a situation in which I am powerless, at 
least for good; but do me justice, sir; you must do me justice, for, by 
, [designed no wrong; [ am not a cold blooded wretch. I was led 
away by passion—misguided and betrayed into a position, as I told you, 
where [ am no longer a free agent, and .hen my conduct is criticised, as 
if L could do just as I pleased. Is this justice or honesty? I’m railed at 
like acold, scheming villain, and damned for not making reparation—I, 
that never laid a deliberate plot in my life, or hesitated to make atone- 
mentwhereI could. By heavens, sir, I tell you truth. Is this fair deal- 
ing—is it candour—is it common toleration?” 

reminded Jennings that I had no right to judge in the matter; and 
also intimated that 1 had already stayed too long, and so ruse to takemy 


At last he said, 








“You have not announced it, sir,” said Jennings, with a cold and mea- 





departure. 
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« Well, well, well,” he said, with a dreary sort of shrug: “patience, 

and shaffle the cards—who knows what may turo up—who knows? 

Tough, egad, take it which way you will, it is about as cursed, black a 

looking business, as ever man was in for. lt is hard—hard, by ——. It 

looks a8 if they were all in a savage conspiracy to ruin me; and what 
ood, in the devil's name, ean come of it—a pack of fools! 





I was no sooner alone in my nt, L 
which had been entrusted to my care by Jennings. He had not only 
omitted to prohibit its perusal in my case, bat bad actually told me, in 
so many words, that I was at liberty to read it. There was, therefore, no 
impediment to the honourable gratification of my curiosity; and secure 
from interruption, I‘proceeded to examine thedocument. ; 

It purported to be a statement of certain occurrences, in connexion 





{ now took my leave. A myer - of curiosity, and, still more stron ly, 
one of intense interest in the unfortunate young lady, with whose fate 
he was 8o disastrously connected, had tempted me, minute alter miuute, 
to prolong my visit. It was already nearly dark, and the street-lamps 
were burnings. I had reached the corner of Grafton-street, buried in 

rofound abstraction, when I was suddenly accosted by a familiar voice. 
7 was tbat of my friend Fitzgerald, a wild fellow, and a pleasant one to 
boot, and an accomplished ade 


the small-sword and pistol, and learned in all the lore of points of hon- 


en you tell me,” said he, after our greeting, and taking me at the 
same time by the arm, aud drawing me with him, “ whether Dicl: Chad- 
leigh has got into a scrape ?” 

« What kind of a scrape do you mean?” I asked, evasively. 

“Why, he called on me when [ was out, not half-an-hour ago,” he re- 
plied, “and left a hurried note, telling me I must go to him without a 
moment's delay, on my return, about a little business. Now, there is 
bat one kind of business I understand’—here be raised his arm once or 


twice significantly, as if balancing a pistol—‘“ and 1 strongly suspect it | 


must be upon ¢hat he has called upon me to counsel; all my friends 
make use of me, you know, on such occasions. Have you heard anything 
of Chadleigh’s being likely to want my services in shat way—eh?” 

I told him 1 knew that high words had passed between him and Capt. 
Jennings. 

« Jennings—ho, ho!” suid he, with a serious air—“ a cool hand, I fancy. 
Egad, from the little I’ve seen of him, I’m inclined to think, if he is the 
man, it will be the matter of flints and powder—egad, it does look like 
business.” 

I was not at all sorry to comply with Fitzgerald’s suggestion, to the 
effect that I should await his return in Brown’s coffee-house, and end the 
evening there in his company. My anxiety to learn the issue of the busi- 
ness was such, that I would gladly bave done much more to satisfy it. 
Accordingly, I dropt into that public resort of idleness, while Fitzgerald, 
having called a coach, rumbled away to his interview with Chadleigh. 

I had sat there for considerably more than an hour, and was begin- 
ning to give up all hope of his return, when he entered. 

“ Well,” said he, when we had established ourselves at a table apart 
from the rest, * [ have had a couple of odd—devilish odd conversations 
—since [saw you. | don’t know, indeec, whether I am at liberty to 
tell you the subject of the quarrel.” 

I interrupted him by assuring him that I already knew it; and having 
satisfied him upon this point, he proceeded to detail the particulars, 
which I shall condense for the benefit of the reader. 


ptin all the then important mysteries of | 


with a clandestine visit made by the deponent, one ‘‘ Benjamin Cruise, 
clerk, resident next door to the Cow and Cleaver, in Smithfield, in the 
city of Dublin ;” atthe solicitation of Mrs. Martha Keating, at the house 
of Sir Arthur Chadleigh, in St Stephen’s green. The narrative was to 
the effect, that the reverend gentleman was applied to, on or about a cer- 
tain day, nearly ayear preceding the date of the document in question, 
to attend at the back entrance of the said mansion; where, according to 
arrangement, he waited until about one o’clock, when he was admitted, 
and conveyed with great caution up a back stair, aud into a chamber 
where was @ young lady, as it seemed, in much agitation ; and whom, as 
he was then and there informed by the old woman his conductress, he be- 
lieves to have been Miss Mary Chadleigh; by which name he was after- 
wards directed to marry her to acertain young gentleraan, whum he now 
knows to be Captain Jennings, and who shortly after his, Cruise’s arri- 
val, joined the party in the said chamber, with like caution; that he, 
Cruise, had then, at the desire of the parity, proceeded to unite Miss Chad- 
leigh and Captain Jennings, according to the ritual of the Church of Eng- 


land; and that a noise in anot 
the ceremony was interrupted in the introductory part, and before the 
giving of the ring; and he and Captain Jennings were together hurried 
out from the house the same way ; and that he never before orsince then 
saw Miss Mary Chadleigh, and knew not.of her having been married by 
‘any other clergyman. This statement, which was given with great ag- 
| gravation of Rail, was fully dated, and signed in full, by the reverend 
| gentleman; in those days a nut very creditadly-notorious personage. 





The perusal of this document impressed me still more uufawxerelyn 
There was something sinister aud equivocal about 
The infamous character of the degraded man who 


respecting Jennings. 
| the whole thing. ler « 
signed it; the industrions detail with which it had beea prepared ; and, 
| a 
| tion of such a measure filled me with 
| some gross and horrible delusion ha 
| Chadleigh; and I could not 
| under conditions of secrecy, 
| document. 


d 


been practised upon poor Miss 


placed in my hand; it was couched in the following terms:— __ 
“Dear , Atseven o’clock \0-morfow moruing, on the Fifteen 
Acres. 





| 


*' Yours in haste, « FITZGERALD.” 


I spent a restless night, and was up long before dawn. Having com- 


I recollected the pers| ‘ 


her part of the house having alarmed them, | 


bove all, the unaccountable precaution which had suggested the adop- 
ainful misgivings, to the effect that 


bear regretting that 1 had suffered myself, 
to be made the depository of so susgjgiousa 


I was pursuing this unsatisfactory train of reflections, when a note was 


pleted my toilet, I walked some way into town, in the grey twilight of 


He had, it seemed, found Chadleigh still much excited, and quite de- | coming morning ; and when [ had, asI calculated, consumed the greater 


termined upon a hostile meeting; indeed, so resolute upon the point, 
that he would not 89 much as hear of anything to the contrary. His di- 
rections were peremptory, and amou:ted simply to this—that arrange- 
ments for a meeting were to be completed without a moment’s delay. | 
All details, of course, were left to the direction of his friend; with re- | 
spect to the quarrel itself, however, he was not invested with any right | 
of diplomacy. Finding Chadleigh thus implacably resolved, Fitzgerald 
undertook the affair, which for other parties he had so often filled with 
singular efliciency, and was duly invested with the important functions 
of a ‘‘ second” in the affair. Leaving Chadleigh, however, and being still 
of opinion that, if possible, the matter ought, for every reason, to be quietly | 
adjusted, he resolved, upon his own responsibility, to make one final ef- | 
fort to prevent a catastrophe which, even if unattended by any more | 
tragical consequences, must, at all events, have the effect of irreparably | 
disgracing Miss Chadleigh. His belief was, that there remained one | 
chance, and one only, of saving the unfortunate young lady, and that was, 
a private marriage with the author of her shame, accomplished without | 
the delay ofa single hour, if possible, so that the public wight hear of the | 
elop- ment and the marriage at one and the same time. Filled with this | 
project, Fitzgerald hurried up the stairs of Jennings’ lodgings. The ser- 
vaut announced him as he entered the drawing-room, Jennings had al- | 
tered his purpose, and determined, after what had passed, to remain at 
home. He was still in his dressing-gown, and, when his visitor entered, | 
was sitting before his open desk, the candles burning beside him, and | 
what seemed like a miniature in his hands. He was looking intently | 
upon it, wilh no very loving aspect, when Fitzgerald entered; but he 
hastily thrust it, face downward, among the open letters, which lay in 
multitudinous contusion in the profundity of the old-fashioned desk, shut- | 
ting all up quickly, he locked it fast, and rose to receive him. Fitzgerald | 
observed, also, that some torn papers were burning on the fire, and Jen- | 
nings glanced quickly towards them, to see that they were actually de: | 
stroyed. 

* Lhave the honour, Captain Jennings, to wait upon you with a com- 
munication from Mr. Chadleigh,” said Fitzgerald. 

. “ Pray, sir, take a chair,” said Jennings coldly, and with a formal 
ow. 

Fitzgerald complied, and resumed— 

* I need, scarcely, | apprehend, detail the reasons which have iuduced | 
this step. You have already had az interview with my principal, Mr. 
Chadleigh.”’ 

“ There is certainly no occasion, sir, to say more. I do perfectly un- | 
derstand the nature of yonr visit, which I have, indeed , been expecting; 
and have only to say, as Mr.Chadleigh has pushed matters to extremity, 
1 apprehend your instructions are very brief, and that our present busi- 
ness may be quickly arranged ; if you will favour me with your card, 
my friend sball wait upon you at whatever hour you name.” 

_ “ Tosay the truth, Mr. Jennings,” replied Fitzgerald; “ you are right 
in supposing that my instructious are very brief—ia a word, they were 
those of absvlute and unconditional hostility ; this, however, is a case of 
such very peculiar delicacy—a case ia which forbearance is so eminently 
importaut—so imperatively called for by all the circumstances, that I | 
have resolved to take a responsibility upon myself, and endeayour to ar- 
Tange tue matter amicably, if, indeed, it be possible.” 

oa continued to regard him with earnest attention, but did not 

ak, 

_ “ Inshort, as far as my influence goes, I would guarantee such an ad- | 
justment, Upon gue condition, which you can have no possible objection | 
Oh niting to—:hat you repair the dishonour you have done Miss 
peblinwt” by marrying her, before her preseat unhappy position becomes 
asnniee ne deadly pale, and his features seemed to contract with 
aa sity of acute suffering, as he gazed for a few moments upon the 
peaker, and then abruptly rising with a gesture like wringing his hands, | 


® turned towards the fire, and remained standing for a time with his | 
ace averted. 


“Well, sir,” exclai 
surprise—for he had e 
protfered interpositio | 
stand 7” 
Jennings he i i 
PR mr. aved adreary sigh, and said, 
“ What you 


| 


med Fitzgerald, after a pause of considerable 
xpected a prompt and grateful acceptance of his 
n—‘ what do you say—what am I to under- 


gloomily and desperately 


: ou propose is absolutely out of the question— impracticable.” 
: Pre sir, take the consequences,” said Fitzgerald, with y aera“ 
jadigaation; “ youhave, at least, quieted my scruples in acting against 
ae there is but one way of settling the matter now.” 

F J + 80, sir,” said Jeanings, who had recovered his haughty coldness ; 
a 4 as | must leave details to the discretion of my friend, I have only 
hi ha you at what hour precisely it will be convenient to you to see 

Fitzgerald named te 
“a hand. 

“ Very good, sir,” 
hat both Senties are 
all possible despatch 

With these words 

“T don’t know ho 


n o'clock that night, and placed his card in Jen- 


replied the latter, having glanced at it ; “I presume 
equally anxious to have this affair concluded with 
i; my friend shall attend at the appointed hour.” 
they parted. 
os how it is,” said Fitzgerald, after he had concluded his 
in baee this thing has put me quite out of spirits; it is a bad af- 
ene oF am re business ; and mark my words, so sure aa you sit there, 
st oo heer will lose his life by it; they are both of them game 
mtpdacemn ~e — bone—game every inch, sir; and Chadleigh is ina 
sort I ever oy temper, too. Somehow, this is the first business of the 
amelle oli a hand in, that made me mopish ; d——a me, but it 
in the rn be ma _ winding sheets.” 
; al crisis of this strange traged hed, my interest in 
ite ge tragedy approached, 
oman Sousa more and more Tetanss. At my snleenty, Fitz- 
detailed ertook to let me know, so soon as they were completed, the 
arrangements for the approaching duel. As he had sundry pre- 


rations to make, he w, ‘. . 
Sioenen solitude to es ledgian’ to leave me, and I walked home in 





| 
| 


;me, he walked up, and shook me by the hand. 


| who was evidently but one degree less frightened than if he had been 


came slowly to a halt, at some dozen ee 


cribed, 
conducted a brief conference in short, decisive whispers. Meanwhile, those 
who, eiiber accidentally, or by design, had been spectators of the proceed- 
ings, began to gather about the spot on which the combatants were 
now I was assured of it. 


make.”’ 


ance, not to myself, but to other 


of excitement, in his manner, Voice, of aspect, excepting that he was, per 
haps, a little paler than usual, and his eyes were unusually dilated. With 
the restlessness of suspense. 
standing, and, almost at the same moment, Fitzgerald returned. 


resorted Fitzgerald. 
first shot.” 


pistol-case, he 


by a whisper, toliowed, during which the click of ramrods, and the cram: 
ming home of wadded bullets, were ominously audible. 

“ Are yon ready, Mr. Fitzgerald ?” inquired Jennings’ second ; “ if so, 
we had better place our men at once.” 

A piece of money was thrown up for choice of ground; Jennings 
won. 


part ol the necessary interval, | got into a hackney-coach, and drove di- 
recily to the place of rendezvous. 
| stopped the carriage, and got out, unobserved from the scere of action. 
As svon asI obtained a view of the ground, | observed there a little group 
of three persons, who were standing listlessly, close beside it ; two or three 
gentlemen on horseeback—mere spectators, of course, like myself--were 
also on the ground. I walked as nearly as I decently could to the group 
I have mentioned, and saw that Chadleigh and Filzgerald were two of the 
number. The latter looked at his watch, and mounted the coach-box to 
command a more extended view ; shading his eyes with his hand, he looked 


Availing myself of a screen of bushes, 


along the skirting of wood which bounds the place, in the direction of 


the city, and at last his eye seemed to settle on a distant object. I follow- 
ed the direction of the gaze, and saw the top of a carriage moving in the 
distance. 

‘“‘ Here,” I thought, “ comes Jennings ; which of them is to leave the 


| field unburt, and which—” I shrank from the inquiry, merely mental as it 


was, with something like a shudder. soe 

“ Poor Mary Chadleigh! whichever way it ends, its issue must be, to 
her, a tragedy.” : Be 

Fitzgerald bad descended from his post of observation, and recognizing 
He looked pale and 
stern. 

‘‘ They are coming,” said he, glancing towards the vehicle which was 
now rapidly approaching. : 

“ Rather late—are they ?”’ I asked—more from want of something to say 
than any other cause. 

“ No, no: a quatter past seven was fixed on, subsequently to my note, 
last night; we should scarcely have had light earlier,’ he said. 

‘¢ The weapons are pistols 7’ I asked. 

‘© Yes,” he answered; ‘‘ and we may as well begin to make our prepara- 
tions. Come with me; you'll not bein the way ; I won’t stand on cere- 


| mony when the time comes for you to withdraw and leave Major Gurney 


and myself to our deliberations.” 

So saying, he drew me with him to the side of the carriage. 

** Take out the case,’’ he said to the man who stood by the carriage- 
door; * not that—those are the instrumeuts; leave it where Dr. placed 
it—the flat case—that’s right; just keep it in your hand; and when I 
beckon to you, bring it over to me quickly ; there don’t shake it.” 

We now walked up to Chadleigh, who stood moodily and doggedly, with 
his surtout buttoned up to the chin; and exchanging, now and then, a 
brief word or two with his companion—a slim, pale-faced, young surgeon, 





himselfa principal. Fitzgerald dropped my armas he approached, and 
leaving me a littie, observed, consulting his watch— 

“ Eight miuates before their time.” 

Chadleigh nodded. 

“ They have brought advice, too,”’ suggested the little surgeon, timidly ; 
“ there is a second carriage.” 

‘ There’s no need to waste time,” said Chadleigh ; *‘we had better 
alk on alittle to meet them.” 

The steps of the first carriage had, by this time been let down; and 
Jennings, followed by a stiff elderly gentleman, with a red, important face, 
and a military air, descended upon the turf. After, as it seemed, a few- 
directions to the servants, they began to walk towards us, briskly, follow- 
ed by au attendant, carrying a pistol-case; and with the carriage which car- 
ried their medical friend, a little in the rear. 

My heart swelled within me as these two little groups approached one 
another, in great silence, over the smooth sward. Gracious God ! waat an 
awful accuunt for eternity was to beclosed ere they parted ! 

On they came, briskly and steadily, through the keen and misty morn- 
ing air—searer aud nearer—uatil the interposing space became so limited 
that each party as it were, by mutual consent slackening their pace, 
8 apart, and interchanged in si 
lence, a stern and formal salutation. itzgerald stepped forward, and 
was met about half-way by the grim elderly gentleman whom I have des- 
After another salutation, as formal, they withdrew a little, and 


w 


laced. 
I had thought, once or twice, that Jennings perceived my presence, and 


‘*‘ Mr. ——,” he said, ina low, burried tune, ‘I have a request to 


“ Pray, state il, sir,” I replied, approaching. 

* It isjust this—should I happen to fall, remain here for a moment, as 
I may feel it necesary to make a communication to you of the last import- 
8. 
I undertood to comply with this request, and withdrew. 
There was not the slightest porceptible tremor, not the least indication 


I walked to the spot where Chadleigh was 
“What is the distance ?” asked Chadleigh. 

“ Ten paces,” rejoined Fitzgerald. 

“ Too mach,” said he, gruffly. 

“‘ It is the usual thing: yon don’t want to have us look blood-thirsty,” 
“ And for that reason, I'd like to have it settled one way or other at the 


“It will besettled time enough,” said the second, and unlocking the 
roceeded to load the weapons; a silence, hardly broken 















} 
| 
{ 
! 


Fitzgerald, come 














* Luck’s so far with us, sir; I hope it may not turn,” remarked the ve- 
teran, with a j . . 
Chadleigh cisencumbered himself of his surtout, and the combatants 
took their ground respectively. : 
“Gentlemen,” said the major, addressing the spectators, “ have the 
goodness to draw back a Jittle ; some of you may be bart, else.” 
The suggestion was complied with, and @ breathless silence followed. 
“ Are you ready, gentlemen ?’’ inquired the major. 
Each answered in the affirmative. Wigan 
Afier abrief pause the word “ fire” was given, each raised his weapon, 
but Chadleigh alone fired. Jennings must have had a narrow escape, for he 
shook his head, put his band to his ear, as ifa boreet had stang him, then 
quietly raising his pistol he fired into the air, threw the weapon up, 
caught it by the muzzle as it descended. ’ 
“ D—e, sir, that won't do,”” exclaimed Chadleigh in a tone of bitter ex- 
asperation, “ you may throw away your shot, if you will, bat I’m cursed if 
you get out of the business on these terms ; it is the act of a poltroon and a 
scoundrel to sneak out of aqaarrei that way; I'll baulk your scheme, for 
ou ” 
ar Don’t say a word,” said Jennir gs, sternly, interrupting Fitzgerald, who 
! was about to interfere, * I call you all to witness I have stood his fire, and 
| without returning it—that’s all; let him take the consequences of his vic- 

dictive obstinacy. I’il not standto be shot at like atarget; I’ve a right to 
: defend myself, and by I’}1 do it.” 

“ Certainly it is very just and sensible ; and the very point I bind 
to put,”’ said the major, with a brisk approval, that strongly contrasted wi 
the savage intensity of Jeunings’ tone. - 

It was plain tbat the angry and mortal passions of combat were, in Jen- 
nings, at last thoroughly \ roused. [ heard him say to Major Gurney, once or 
twice, impatien:ly, " make haste,’ and saw him dart one or two lower-. 

| ing glances at Chadleigh. The preliminaries for a second exchange of 

’ shots were completed in a few moments—the signal was given—and both 

fred. agexactly together, that, from the report, one would have believed the 
explosion a single one. Jennings’s shot was well directed, though accident de- 
feated its aim : it struck the trigger-gaard of Chadleigh’s pistol, which was 
nearly forced from his hand by the shock, and glancing off, the ball buried 
itself in the sod. Jennings, ou the other hand, Stood immovable, while 
one might slowly count three, then staggered a little, dropped his pistol, 
and fell suddenly to the grouud. Chadleigh walked forward a tew hesita- 
ting steps, checked himself, and, in an agitated voice, said to the surgeon 
who had accompanied him— 

“You may be wanted here—by —— he’s hurt! 
away—come, I say.” re wi ; 

Meanwhile, amid a babel of conflicting and exciting suggestions, the 
surgeon, ordering the crowd to stand back, had the wounded man raised 
a little on the carriage cushions, and was proceeding to examine the inju- 
ry, but Jennings said, faintly — 

“ Don’t—don’t—it's all of no use.” 

He invited me with a glance and a slight gesture to approach. 

“Qne word,” he said, speaking with great difficulty, 1 stooped down, 
to bring my ear as near him as[ could. ‘It’s ali a lie—all that—the 
paper—see the man, and tell him I said so—poor Mary—! made him do 
it, but I could not help 1t—there’s no use in maintaining the cheat an 
longer—I’m dying. Keep him away,” he continued, faintly turning his 
gaze for a moment on the surgeon, who was approaching, and then on 
me, “he can do nothing for me—only listen to me—my last word—that 
paper is—is a lie—we were married—I can—I can searcely speak—don’t 
—don’t—are you goiag—hold me-—oh God !” 

I can never forget the look that Jennings fixed on me-—-the fearful, 
imploring gaze of his dilated eyes. filled witn the wild, dowp, awful 
meaning of death ; the strang!ing effort to speak—the ghastly pallor~ and 
then, the dropping of the jaw, the mouth, through which the breath of 
life was never more to stir, helplessly agape, the eyes, with the deep 
earnestness of their awful meaning, fixed for ever—and the stern move- 
lessness of the darkened brow. Was this the gay, vain, reckless Jen- 

| nings? Was this mate but fearful monitor of death, propped-up before 
us, indeed the frivolous, light-hearted, sensual man of the world, among 
whose dreams and calculations the warning shadow of death had never 
lided ? 
ene By he is dead,” said one of the bystanders, breaking ‘the breath- 
less silence that had followed. , ; 

The surgeon kneeled down beside him, placed his hand over the dead 
man’s heart, raised his arm, and held his pulse for a moment, then repla- 
ced the hand by his side in silence. I remember seeing the grass that he 
had plucked, dropping from the stiffening fingers. . 

“Lift the body iato the carriage, and drive to Kildare-street,’’ said the 

physician, addressing the servants. 


Poor Mary Chadleigh was long held in ignorance of this, to her, over- 
whelming catastrophe. At length, however, it could be no longer con- 
cealed ; and the revelation was followed by a brain-fever, which first 
threatened her life,and then her reason. She recovered, however, with 
a mind unimpaired, although with a ehattered constitution. With her 
younger brother and her child, the Joctos widow found an asylum for 
years in Englaud, uutil the death of Sir Arthur put her in possession of 
the fortune which his will could not control. 

One circumstance connected with the history of Jennings’ fate, how- 
ever. never reached her ear. I had taken care to procure, though not 
without considerable difficulty at starting, the fullest evidence of the 
marriage, and afterwards learned, from the younger brother, whose 
return had, perhaps, precipitated the catastrophe, a circumstance which 
accounted for what had, fora time, appeared to me the gratuitous villany 
of Jennings, in himself denying, and suborning others to deny, a marri- 
age, whose existence was necessary to protect Miss Chadleigh from the 
agonizing degradation, the appalling ruin, with which she had been so 
imminently,though unconsciously, threatened. Jennings, it seemed, had 
actually married a woman of very equivocal rank, and more than equivo- 
cal character, in India. Vhere were circumstances, however, which made 
the validity of this marriage doubtful, and the woman herself had left 
him, and formed a vicious connexion there; so that he had —— the 
marriage as di-solved by mutual consent, and never reckoned upon the 
remote contingency of turning her up, by any accident. By a fatal coin- 
cidence, however, it happened, that, of the few individuals who knew 
of this connexion, his intimate and confidential friend, Captain Chadleigh, 
had been one. His supposed death had, however, quieted those alarms, 
which would have precluded the moral possibility of Jennings’ hazardin 
the audacious step which ended so fatally for himse!f,und the unexpecte 
and im pending return of Chadleigh was the first event which recalled 
the reckless and unprincipled man to a sense of his actual position. 
How often is crime unavailing for its meditated purpose, and effective 
ouly for the ruin of him who plans it. While Jennings was stoutly de- 
nying his marriage with Mary Chadleigh, to avoid the fancied danger of 
a prosecution, the poor young lady’s brother was bringing with him tid- 
ings of the death (long previous to his marriage with Miss Chadleigh) of 
the woman, whose claim upon his hand had driven him to the selfish and 
desperate expedient of denying his union with the too-confiding creature 
whom his ardent and impetuous pursuit had won to life-long sorrow. 
YetI have lived to see the offspring of this inauspicious marriage, Arthur 
Chudleigh, a member of parliament, and the sole inheritor of the great 
Chadleigh estates in Ireland. 


er 
THE KING OF PRUSSIA’S NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
PART III.—BARON TRENCK. 
VIII.—_THE PRINCESS AME®IA IS BIDDEN TO A BALL, 


Now begins the third period of my eventful life. I was alone, I had 
no longer with me the brother who had been my companion ever since 
the day of my first appearance in the world. I cannot say tbat J felt 
much regret at his loss, for he was after all but a sorry dull dog. My ex- 
perience of seven years’ solitude with him in the book-case proved that. 
But still, as | had been so long in the habit of having him before my eyes, 
and of contemplating my sweet how. in his own, I certainly did miss him 
at first a great deal. I was replaced on my pedestal in the boudoir, and 
I was given for a companion alittleinsignificant Dresden lamb, which never 
ceased cropping the herbage night and day, and yet never could managejto 
swallow the little blue flower which hung from its mouth. However, in 
this case I was never made to suffer-any of the torments of jealousy, for 
I became at once the object of all my mistress’s favour and attention. 

She loved me more then ever. She was grateful tome for having 
brought the tidings from Magdeburg, which had given her anew exist- 
ence; something to live for, a motive for struggling against the despair 
which bad assailed her, ere the news of Trenck had reached her, and she 
would sometimes tell the king that he had never given her so much plea- 
sure as when he brought back the favourite toys of her childhood. The 
poor vain ‘‘ philosopher” would believe every word, little dreaming that 











the real cause of her love for me was my having been instrumental in 
deceiving him. ; 
From the hour of my restoration to favour, I became initiated into all 











mee 





the woful secreis of ber life. 1 even learnt, with many aself-reproach 
for the eagerness with which I had longed for emancipation, all the utter 
nothingness of grandeur, ail the misery which may be contained within 
the gilded saloons, the tapestried chambers of palaces, and which ex- 
8 in biyerness the misery engendered by poverty and privation in 
the hat of *% starving peasant. Here was a strong and loving heart sick- 
ening wita hope deferred, a noble mind o’erthrown with disappointment, 
broken by tyranny ; a mind which I had known so guileless and so true, 
now sbaitered by solitude, and yet trampled on even though it was al. 
weady in the dust. I could not disguise the fact from my own sad con- 
wiction. My once stout-hearted, strong-minded Amelia wasindeed, as 
she herself had said, “‘ die Narrinn,’’ the mad one and the fvol! 

For some time, however, alter my return to her boudoir, she seemed 
to puta kind of control upon her teelings, at least before strangers, she 
struggled, and with success, to appear calm and composed, so long as 
there were witnesses present. I was the sole beholder of the fits of 
frenzy which would seize upon her when none were nigh—in the si- 
lence of night—in the solitude and repose of noon. She would sometimes 
eall aloud with wailing accents on + oy name of Trenck, or remaia for 
hours gazing on the stream which rolled beneath her window; for the 
king had kept his promise, and now, instead of the rag te and pal- 
ace-gate, we looked out upon the marshy river and its islands, where 
the old king had loved to smoke and drink, and hold council when in 
his mvods of merriment. 

Often and often has the poor princess sat at this window the whole 
night inhaling the noxious fog, and sometimes, especially at the full 
moon, holding forth clamorous and incoherent discourse ; then sinking 
exhausted into the meliing mood, weeping as if her heart would break, 
until, wora out with excitemeat and fatigue, she would fall into slumber 
even as she sat at the open window, and the boatmen who posse along 
the palace walls would be startled at the sight of that pale, aggard face 
im the grim light of dawn, aud ply his var with redoubled vigour, and 
while mattering a prayer recall to mind the old curse of Brandenburg, 
that ‘ living they shall rest notin their beds, and dead find no repose 
within their graves.” Bat mad as was my mistress, yet she still con- 
trived to baffle one who gloried in excess of cunning and good sense 
Twice did she find means through her own ingenuity, and the instru- 
mentality of Heiurich, to givenews of her existence to the poor cay- 
tive at Spandau, and twice did she receive in her turn, once through some 
lines written on the inside of a glove left in her toile: in mistake; once 
pricked with a pin upon the vine leaves which encircled some splendid 
peaches sent as a present from the king himself. Verily, 1 knew not 
which toadmire most, the ingenuity of the contriver of these missives, 
or the confidence and perseverance displayed in the discovery of them. 
It is but fair co say, that ever since the day when her own rash passion 
had led to the discovery of the paper contained among the mutilated re- 
mains of my brother, she suffered no article, however insignificant, to 
escape an unwearied search. This was considered a new symptom of 
her disease, and duly commented upon by the doctors, and combated b 
remedies, which often made the poor patient smile, to think what fools 
the ‘* mad doctors’ must be. 

The kiag was greatly pleased at this change from violence to apparent 
calm; he argued thence that Trenck would, after ail, be forgotten, and 
congratulated himself upon the firmness with which he had acted from 
the first, by incarcerating the offender so strictly, that it was impossible 
for him to hold communication with any living soul, and by forbidding 
his name to be pronounced, under pain of increasing his punishment. 
The change flattered the amour propre, of which he certainly possessed 
for a * plilosupher,” a most inordinate share, as he considered it entirely 
his own work, the result of the combination of his own fortunate ideas. 
And during all this time any stranger who had witnessed his behaviour 
to the princess, would have deemed him the most devoted and affection- 
ate of brothers. There was no end to the small attentions, the delicate 

resents, the neat, well turned compliments which he lavished upon 

er. Flowers, of his own rearing, fruit plucked by his own hand (that 
baad which had signed Trenck’s condemnation to imprisonment for life in 
one of the worst dungeons of the kingdom), verses, hexameters, ad. 
dressed to his “loved Amelia,” written in a fair hand (perhaps with the 
very pen which had traced the cruel sentence of eternal separation be- 
tween the arene), were daily brought on silver salvers as presents and 
little tokens of affection from the royal pedant, but never more was the 
name of Trenck alluded to between the brother and sister. The latter 
had discovered at last that her father’s estimation of his son’s character 
wasright in every respect, und she was determined to trust to herself 
alone, and to turn all her energies to one sole object, the release of 
Trenck from his noisome dungeon, ten fathoms deep below the earth 
at Spandaa. 

To all her plans—to all her hopes—I was a silent unheeded witness, 
and like hersvlf, grew elated or depressed according as the message 
bore promise of exertion or dread of failure. The words upon the vine 
leaves, which I have mentioned, were few and short. I knew them 
well, for twenty times a day would she draw them from her bosom, 
spelling the words letter by letter. 

“‘Courage—hope—none strive in vain—there is a God above—a dun- 
geon is not the grave—ten years of life is not eternity.” 

And each time she read them in a whisper I shared the thrill of mingled 
terror and delight which made her start and tremble and look around 
with a frightened glance lest there should be spies and listeners near. 

Some time had elapsed since the arrival of the latter message, and, 
every hour, every minute, did I observe my mistress grow more uneasy ; 
her whole days, and sometimes her nights too, were spent in wa!king 
from the balcony window on the river, to the window looking on the 
garden, then after gazing from each with the most intense anxiety, she 
would return and listen at the door with such melancholy that it made 
my heart faint within me. Some time had passed amid this wearing 
emotion, when one evening an event occurred which changed the cur- 
rent of my fortunes. It was the month of June, the weather had been 
warm, and the princess was reclining fatigued and exhausted upon the 
ottoman of her boudoir. The day had been one of much excitement, and 
of new undreaded agony. The king had announced to her as abrupily 
and coarsely as her father would have done, the arrival at Potsdam of 
the reiguiung Duke of Hesse-Hockelberg, a newly-made widower, in 
search ofa second wife, accompanying the information with command to 
her to appear at the divers festivities which were to be given in hononr 
of the visit of the prince, and also by another command, more fearful still 
than that of endeavouring to appear to the best advantage—as the alli- 
ance would be a good one—that it was time to think of an establishment ; 
that nothing was so inconvenient and ridiculous as a royal old maid; 
im short, that the reigning Duke of Hesse-Hockelberg was fully disposed 
oes the alliance with Prussia, and that, all things considered, Prussia 

no right to diedain an alliance with Hesse-Hockelberg. 

He saw not, or feigned not to see, the effect of his cruel words upon 
the poor heart-stricken princess, but ended his speech in his usual gal- 
lant and amiable manner, by requesting his beloved sister to allow hm 
to be the bearer of the invitation for the ball which was to take place 
that evening in the palace, and which the had already refused to attend, 
when waited upon by the Lord Chamberlain. He did not exact her pres- 
ence, he said, at the concert which was to precede the ball, as he knew 
she did not love music, and the fatigue might be too great, and he fur 
ther added with a tenderyess and affection traly fraternal, and worthy of 
#o kind a brother, that he himself had chosen the costume which he 
begged of her to wear, that of a shepherdess of Lignon, with frizzed and 
powdered wig looped and banded with wreaths of roses, sky-blue skirt 
and velvet bodice, pink petticoat, and high-heeled shoes; the whole 
. adorned with jewels in profusion, and lace and ribbon, too, wherever 
there was room to gers them. And, moreover, out of consideration to 
her feelings, he had allowed the ladies to be masked, as he knew it 
would be more agreeable and comfortable to herself to escape the ob- 
servations and comparisons which the remembrance of hee beauty 

would vccasion, : 

From this request there was no appeal. No plea which could be 
urged as excuse for non-aitendance ; neither sickness, nor fatigue, nor 
sorrow, nor disgust. And ths poor girl bent her head without reply. 


IX.--THE CAPTIVE FROM SPANDAU. 


The evening came, all radiance and jny; the illaminations of the 
Palace phe the horizon for many a mile. The strains of music, the 
sounds of mirth and revelling, were carried over the water at an early 
hour, and came up through the open window of the chamber where yet 
reposed in solitude and weariness the once fair and beauteous Princess 
of Prussia. Th? princess was attired for the ball, and lay, as usual, re- 
clining on the ottoman in the state of listless apathy which ever followed 
the fits of excitement, like that she had experenced after the scene with 
her brother in the morning, The company was arriving fast, and the 
very walls shook with the rattle of the carriages. At every arrival Amelia 
would tura her head upon the cushions, and apply her smelling-bottle 
to her nostrils, as if by this means alone she kept herself from losing 
consciousoess altogether. When all was quiet and the guests assembled 
in the concert-room, she raised her head languidly and gazed at the 
clock. “Already nine!” she exclaimed: “how short a time haye I for 












peace! Two hours more and I must descend. Kosine will fetch me 
when the company are assembling in the ball-room.” She rang the 
little bell which stoud on the table by her side, and when the maid an- 
swered the summons, she bade her shut the window which opened to the 
river, for her head could not bear the echo of the music that came up 
from the hall beneath the chamber. The casement was closed, and all 
then was silent. The room was dark too, for there was but one small 
shaded lamp upon the chimpey. I hoped my dear mistress would be 
enabled thus to snatch a few moments’ repose ere she’ ventured to gsur- 
mount the fatigues of the ball. I gazed at her as she lay with something 
like the fond admiration I had felt for her in former years. Whether it 
was the change of costume, from the sombre garments which she adopt- 
ed in ordinary, to the gay and youthful one which she had been com- 
pelled to don upon this occasion, I know not, but she seemed to have 
grown as young as when! quitted herten years before. Her features, 
softened by the light of the shaded lamp, her closed eyes and motionless, 
attitude, gave her the look of dying. She lay thus, as I have described, 
still and motionless, and a careiees observer would have deemed that 
she was sleeping, but 1 could perceive now ard then a shiver which 
crept through her frame from head to foot, and which, as the weather 
was warm, and the windows al! closed, could not proceed from cold. 
I kuew it mast arise from inwardemution. Every thing, by degrees, had 
subsided into silence about the palace, and nothing now disturbed the 
quiet of the hour save the murmur of the wind instruments of the band 
each time their aid was required in the execution of the concert; but the 
sound, muffled by the distance and the closed dvors, came faint and soft 
like the wailing of the breeze, and added to the feeling of solitude in 
the chamber. ’ 

The princess remained seemingly nearly dead to all outward feeling, 
until the clock of the palace tolled the half-hour past eleven. It wanted 
now but half an hour to midnight, and she was then to it «ed in the 
world amid the crowd of seveliane and to wear the semblance of joy 
upon her brow even while her heart was breaking, and her soul tortured 
by despair. She raised herself slowly at the sound like one arising from 
the grave. 

* ~~ half-hour more,” she said, “‘ and I shall be summoned to grace 
the festival. It will, indeed, be a joyous sight. I who have not set foot 
im a bail or revel for tev long years—but I am commanded to divert my- 
self to-night, and must not fail. The last time I danced—let me see’ — 
she leaned her head against the chimney and gazed down iuto the empty 
grate—“ ay, | remember now, ‘twas a Twelfih-night. Trenck drew 
the beau. How my heart beat when he named me to be queen in spite of 
my bro.her’s frown and the whispers of the Lord Chamberlain, whu told 
him that by etiquettr the choice should fall upon my eldest sister. How 
farious Trenck grew, and how the tears rushed to my eyes at this decision 
—children that we were! tlow my father laughed, too, when Trenck 
swore, in his ungovernable rage, that it was not thus he understood the 
kingly privilege, and that sooner than forswear the right to choose his 
queen where it pleased him best, he would be no king at all !’” 

She took from her bosom the dried and withered vine leaves, which con- 
tainea the last message from Trenck pricked upon their surface and read 
them aloud for the millionth time— 

“ Courage—hope—there is a God above—eternal love—boundless gratitude 
—a dungeon ts not the grave—ten years of life is not eternity !” 

She folded them carefully and placed them once more in her bosom. 

“ How long—how wearisome, have seemed the days and nights since 
the message reached me!’’ she murmured in a faltering voice. ‘* My heart 
bounded when I first perused the words; I thought escape and liberty 
were nigh, but no; all hasbee dark as ever since that time, and I have 
hoped in vain. Butfam unjust. Alone—unaided—ten fathomsdeep 
below the earth. How dare hope—how dare I reproach him with in- 
action (for it is reproach, this unjust complaint), while I myself remain 
inert. Had Ia heart and soul [ should ere this have found means to aid 
him, and the dark hint thrown cut to-day about the Duke of Hesse 
oe should hasten all my etiorts—that is, if 1 were indeed worthy 
of him!’ 

She paused, and wrung her hands despairingly, and then resumed— 
* But alas! what could [ do, helpless that I am, to assist him? Am I 
nota prisoner as well ashe? Ay,anda more unhappy one still. He 
is not called upon to flatter and to lie. His soul is iree at least, while 
mine ” 

She paused, and started, fora low mysterious ery caused her to turn ; 
and, by a movement, she drew the mantle in which she was enveloped, 
ready to descend to the ball-room, close around her. She louked around 
the chamber—no one was there. The clock just then struck the three 
quarters; she thought she had been deceived, that the noise she heard 
was but the warning tick, and she passed her hand across her forehead, 
and fanned herself vehemently. 

‘“‘ How I start and tremble at the slightest sound !” she gasped; “ it 
was not always thus. Shame on those who fill me with such miserable 
fear !”’ 

Again that sound' Itcame from the baleony. This time it absolutely 
made her leap; and I could see, although she saw it not, that athin white 
face was fixed close upon the window-pane from the balcony without ! 
But the second time, the sound had produced an entirely different effect 
upon the nerves of the princess, andshe exclaime aloud in rage, as she 
turned fiercely round ; 

‘* What !—am I to be thas hunted down and persecuted ? Have I spies 
upon my very thoughts? Is the surveillance, to which I am subjected, 
extended to my solitary hours? Ha! by Heavens! I will know the 
coward !” 

She caught the sight of two human hands grasping the iron-work of 
the balcony. It was evident aman had been seeking to gain admittance 
into ber chamber, and, having failed, was decending without. Not for an 
instaut did the princess feel the puerile terror which might have seemed 
most natural in such a case as this. It was indignation alune which moy- 
ed her, and she sprang towards the window, holding by the wall to assist 
her crippled steps. 

“ Now, this is too bad!” she almost shrieked forth, as she flung back 
the casement with violence. ‘Am I thus to have watchers set over me 
in my privacy, so that even my solitary complaining may be reported to 
those who will know well how to remember and to punish? Who is 
there 1” she called, in aloud and augry voice, as she seized a corner of 
the cloak which had not yet disappeared beyond the railings. 

The answer made her reel back into the chamber with a cry of terror 
I heard it too, and thought that annihiletion was at hand. 

“ Trencx, from Spandau!’ whispered alow voice. And then, in a 
faltering tone, were added these words,—‘* Mineown, my loved Amelia! 
was i not justified inhoping? A dungeon is not the grave !—ten years of 
life is not eternity !”’ 

It was an awful moment. Pale and motionless did the princess stand 
gearing for breath, and her eyes fixed with frightful stare upon the win- 

ow. She essayed to speak, but her lips refused to obey the impulse, 
and her efforts only served to distort her countenance, and to bring forth 
a gibbering. unearthly sound, and in that single instant, so intense was 
her emotion, that the veins aud muscles of her throat were swollen until 
the diamond riviere which encircled it, seemed tightened almost to burst- 
ing, »nd she clutched at it convulsively to tear it away. 

She must have possessed a strength of soul worthy of a hero of anti 
quity, to enable her to surmount the peril of that hour. She raised her 
arms, and beckoned towards the casement, and it was in a hoarse voice 
and with aconvulsive effort, that she called at length, 

“ Fly not, Trenck,my—thou hast indeed spoken truth—there is a 
God above, and He has united us once more !” 

Scarcely had she given utterance to the words, when the dark figure 
which had a! most retreated in uncertainty, dashed through the casement 
just in time to sustain her fainting form, as she fell forward with aloud 
convulsive sob, into the arms outstretched to receive her. Some time 
elapsed ere either of the lovers could give utterance to a single word, so 
great was the emotion of that hour. During this time [ gazed on Trenck 
with a natural curiosity to behold one who had inspired a passion so ab- 
sorbing, so devoted, in the bosom of this angel upon earth ; and when I 
had looked upon those pale, melancholy features, and heard the rich tones 
of that all-persuasive voice, I must say that mach of the infatuation 
which had hitherto appeared so strange wes explained to me. 

The Baron de Trenck was at that time in the very flower of his yout, 
and manly beauty. He must have been about thirty years of age, but, 
from the eee confinement and the quiet of his life for the last ten years 
he appeared much younger. His high forehead was calm and placid as 
that ofa child, and the rich clusters of golden hair which fell down upon 
his shou'ders, added to the youthful effect of his appearance. As he drew 
nearer to the jamp, i could perceive, however, the ‘races of his misery in 
the sallow complexion and in the sunken cheek. The eye, which he 
bent with such fend and passionate expression upon Amelia, was dimmed 
aud deadeend by that uncertain gaze so peculiar to those who have been 
ag Prasived of light, and his tall, commanding figure was bent slightly 
at the shoulders, by the long necessity of stooping, beneath the lowly 
roof of his grave-like cell. 

On his entrance he was attired in the Jarge cloak of dark cloth, worn 














by the boatmen on the river, which had completely enveloped him from 


head to foot, but as he step forward in | aste and a 
fallentothe ground, and he Teed revealed inall tbe sordid wretchedness 
of one escaped fiom the oubdiette “ten fathoms deep below the earth.” 
He wore the loose frock of coarse gray linen, with trousers of the same, 
[ remembered to have seen upon the young Prince Royal and his friend 
Lieutenant Kalt, when they were led as criminals and captives oo 
the palace-yard. His waist was bound by a leather belt, studded wit! 
heavy brass nails, all greon and mouldy with age, and telling a fearfal 
tale of chains and iron rings, and heavy bolts and galling manacles, which 
made the heart ache to remember. . 

There must have been some peculiar majesty in the bearing of this 
man, for even as he stood thus clothed in the equalid prison-garb, all 
patched and tattered as it bung about bim with the very odour of the 
dungeon, the damp and mildew of the cell ten fathoms deep below the 
earth, wherein he so long been buried, clinging to his raiment, yet, 
in spite of all, did he still wear that princely air which nature had be- 
stowed, aad which neither the tyranay nor vengeance of his brother-man 
had ac yet been able to crush. The body had been held captive, it is 
true, but the soul remained free and unyielding, owning no master save 
the God who gave it being. : 

It was many minutes, they seemed to me almost hours, ere the slightest 
word was breathed by either of the lovers. Trenck remained silent, gaz- 
ing with rapturous fondness on the form he held to his heart. The princess 

ave evidence of life in the deep, convulsive sobs alone which she uttered, 
Her face was hidden on the shoulder of her lover and it seemed as if the 
world and all without had been forgotten at that moment. How long 
they would have remained thus I know not, for they both seemed absorb- 
ed with the wonder of this unexpected happiness, when the sound of the 
carriages arriving for the ball aroused the princess. She started, and 
looked wildly at the hour, then tere herse!f from the arms of Trenck, and 
exclaimed,in a hoarse whisper, . 

“ Fly—for the love of Heaven tarry not here—the very marrow in my 
bones is chilled with terror! He is coming, Trenck—he will be here in 
another instant ! 

“ Then I will stay, Amelia,” replied the baron; “ have I fought so va- 
liantly through peril and through danger, now to be daunted by the pros~ 
pect of a meeting face to face with the base and petty tyrant who has 
thought to crush me with his paltry vengeance? No, no; rather let me 
meet him now.” ? : 

“ You are crael—you are mad, Trenck!” exclaimed the princess, while 
she almost shrieked in her terror, “ after all, I see, you know him not, and 
you have suffered all this misery in vain!” 

“No, Amelia, I have come hither to die. Whither can I fly now? 
Without resource—without friends—without a home—lI soon shall be 
tracked, and taken—but not alive—and now that I have fulfilled the on- 
ly hope which has sustained me through the agony of the dreary years 
which I have passed, death will be welcome, and I fear it not.” 

“Oh! say not so,” sobbed Amelia, in a heart-rending tone, “say not 
that you are without friends, without resource—ycu shall have liberty, 


You must fly now at once. You know not, dearest, that spies are set 
over me at every hour of the day and night—tbat my very thoughts are 
guessed by those who watch me with such -unceasing vi ilance. Oh, 
Heaven! hark to that sound !—’tis midniglit—for the love of Heaven, fly 
while yet ‘tis time.” 4 

She spoke in a loud voice, and with convulsive effort; and when she 
saw that Trenck moved not, but remained gazing on her with the same 
mournful smile, she seized his hands, and attempted to drag him to the 
window. 

“ Now then, come, ’tis time—leave all to me—nay, move faster—do 
you not hear those footsteps along the gallery? Trenck,you are killing 
me by this delay!” P 

But Trenck moved not; and she wrung her hands in the agony of 
despair. > a 

“You say that he is coming. I shall wait. What have I to fear?” he 
said, calmly, ; : 

“No, no, nu,” exclaimed the princess, hurriedly, and with the agita- 
tion of one talking ina dream, “ what! ten years of patient suffering, of 
bold energy, for this? No; I must to the rescue. You shall not die, 
Trenck —you shall live to beard him yet. Say not that you are without 
resource. Haye you not your own brave heart and my undivided 
love?” J 

While she was speaking she had torn with frenzied haste the jewels 
from her arms and from her neck, the magnificent brilliants from her 
head-dress, and the sapphires from her ears. , 

“Fool that | was not to think of this before. Rightly am I named die 
Narrinn. How can he fly without the means to bribe, to pay his spies, 
to purchase treschery? Is it not this, that he is forced to do? There, 
take these,” she cried, as sbe turned abruptly round upon Trenck, who 
had stood gazing at her in bewilderment, “ these will farnish the means 
of flight. Nay, resist not, they are mine by every human right—my mo- 
ther’s gift, my father’s legacy. Nay, if you take them not, I, too, will 
stand here to await his coming and die before your eyes.” , 

She thrust the jewels;in the bosom of his shirt, she forced them wildly 
into the leathern belt anddropt them into his pockets. Heedless of her 
rank and station, forgetting all, save his danger and her love, she strug- 
glep against his resistance with frantic gesture and with passionate 
impatience. The star of brilliants at the bosom of her dress, the agrafes 
of rabies down the stomacher, were torn with such rude violence from 
among the showers of rich lace which they were destined to hold, that 
it was rent in all directions and hung in tatters about her person. — 

“« Now go, now go for the love of Heaven, dearest! Every blessing— 
my God!—they must be coming—Heinrich you say is in the boat be- 
neath, let me call him. What is nexttobedone? I am so lost, and so 
bewildered that I know not what I do.” 

The princess moved towards the window, and Trenck followed her 
mechanically. Just as they had reached the vpen casement footsteps, 
rapid and noisy, were heard approaching. 

‘* Amelia,” uttered a short shrill scream. 

“?Tis he, ’tishe. Oh, Trenck, I knew it would be so. We are too 
late—liost—lost after all our struggles.” 

With these words she stretched her arms toward the baron, and sank 
upon his bosom. The latter with the instinct of sep sari passed 
out into the balcony still bearing the fainting form of the princess. His 
presence of mind did not desert im, for he set aside the heavy curtains 
of Utrecht velvet which shaded the window, and I heard him close the 
casement behind them so that the chamber they had left remained, silent 
and deserted, for none would have sought them there. ‘ 

Meanwhile, the steps approached nearer and nearer still. I was in an 
agony of fright, for I Srended of all things the quick perception of the 
king, and when the handle of the lock was turned, my heart sank within 
me in anticipation of the anger of his majesty when he should find the 
princess gone. 

—~-- 


THE POETRY OF DIET. 


Poetry, for the most part, deals with the higher and more refined feel 
ings of our nature ; but we must be allowed to assert that it can handle, 
and (in so far as the subject admits of it) with equal success, topics of 
an ordinary and commonplace character. It can speak not only of the 
nobler thoughts and emotions which throng, through the human soul, but 
also of greatly less elevated ideas and feelings. What, forinstance, can 
be more common place, what more ordinary, what more nearly approach- 
ing the low and vulgar, than the gratification ofour alimentiveness? Yet 
this commonplace act poetry by no means shrinks from describing. We 
do not allude to a well-known class ot comic productions, in which drink 
ing in particular is glorified, but propose speaking of poetry of an elegant 
as well as serious order. ¥ . , 

We go at once to the very highest kind of poetry, and opening the 
pages of “ Paradise Regained,” we find that even the muse of Miltom 
can condescend to describe, with an almost epicurean minuteness andt 
appearance of relisb,a feast of extraordinary richness and profusion. 

is true that the tables are lighted up by the coloured lamps of fancy, but 
the viands are solid and substantial, the wines odorons and sparkling :— 


‘A table richly spread, in regal mode, 
With dishes piled, and meats of noblest sort 
And savour; beasts of chase, or fowl of game, 
In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiled, 
Gris-amber-steamed ; all fish, from sea or shore, 
Freshet or purling brook, or shell or fin, 
And exquisitest name, for which was drained 
Pontus, and Lucrine Bay, and Afric coast 
(Alas, how simple, to these cates compared, 
Was that crude apple that diverted Eve!) ; * 
And at astately sideboard, by the wine, 
* What a fine chord of reflective morality is here incidentally struck ! 
It keeps vibrating in our ear, in an undertone, through all the rest of the 





passage. 


wealth, and honour—but grant me time, dear love—only grant me time.-- 
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_ That ant smell diffusive, in order stood, 
Tall stripling youths, rich clad, of fairer hue 
Than Ganymede or Hylas; distant more, 
Nymphs of Diana’s train, and Naiades a 
With fruits and flowers from Amalthea’s horn. 
And all the while harmonious airs were heard, 
Of chiming strings, or charming pipes; end winds 
Of gentlest gale Arabian odours tanned 
From their soft wings, and Flora’s earliest smells, 
Such was the splendour.” 

This ample provision for temporal wants was, according to Milton, dis- 
played by the Tempter to the pure eye of our Saviour when ‘ he was 
an-hungered’—fasting in the wilderness. Lt is undoubtedl intended as 
an exposure of the indulgences of appetite. Charles Lam calls it ‘ the 
severest satire upon fall tables and surfeits ;” but this does not render it 
less applicable to our present purpose. Indeed this view of the passage 
rather tells in our favour, inasmuch as we may infer that the poet had 
known by experience, and coald estimate at their true value, such sensu- 
al gratifications. But how fine is the description of the profuse provi- 
sion !—the varied incitements to appetite! —with all the refinements which 
taste could suggest, applied to decorate and cover with ornament the 

r elements of the display! Even the metrical construction of the 
passage isin accordance with its spirit. Cbserve how may commas are in 
it !—how much it is broken up into separate little clauses !—as if, when 
we read it, we were actually hanging with longing admiration, over the 
well-furnished table it describes. We cannot read it quickly onward ; 
it must be perused deliberately, mouthful by mouthful, tasting as we go. 

The fine critic whom we have jast menticned, in one of his deligh' fal 
essays, playfully objects to the richness and luxury of this feast aad ban- 
quet, and contrastingly approves of the simple fancies which Milton sup- 
poses to have previously visited the Saviour in his dreams. As this pas- 
sage, too, isakin to our purpose, we are induced to quote at once the 
remarks and the extract. ‘1 am afraid,” says Charles Lamb, “ the 

t wants the usual decorum in this place. Was he thinking of the old 

man luxury, or of a gaudy day at Cambridge? This was a temptation 
fitter for a Heliogabalus. The whole banquet is tuo civic and culinary, 
and the accompanim nts altogether a profanation of that deep, abstracted 
holy scene. The mighty ariillery of sauces which the cook fiend con- 
jures up, is out of proportion to the simple wants and plain hunger of 
the guest. He that disturbed him in his dreams, from his dreams might 
have been taught better.* ‘To the temperate fantasies of the famished 
ors . God, what sort of feasts presented themselves? He dreamed, 
indeed, 





‘ As appetite is wout to dream, 
Of meats and drinks—nature’s refreshment sweet.’ 


But what meats ? 


‘ Him thought he by the brook of Cherith stood, 
And saw the ravens with their horny beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing, even and morn, 
Though ravenous, tau ht to abstain from what they brough 
He saw the prophet also, how he fled 

Into the desert, and how there he slept 
Under a juniper ; then how, awaked, 

He found his supper on the coals prepared, 
And by the angel was bid rise and eat, 

And eat the second time alter repose, 

The strength whereof sufficed him forty days: 
Sometimes that with Elijah he partook, 

Or as a guest with Daniel at his pulse ’ 


Nothing in Milton is finelier fancied than these temperate dreams of the 
Divine Hungerer.” 

Turn we now alike from these dream repasts, and from the gorgeously 
appointed table of the tempting Enemy—whicb, whether we account it 
as having been purely imaginary, or real and substantial, created for the 
time being by evil power, was dismissed as it appeared, untouched and 
unpartaken of, to one described as having been actually enjoyed, and 
so described also, by the same poet. ‘ 

When Raphael (according to the Miltonic account iz Paradise Lost ) 
= er yin . wrap tp — a first parents of the danger which 

reatened them from the wiles of the great Ene i 
a distance ‘ his glorious shape,’ which a 





; ‘Seemed another morn 
dea Wis 0 Risen on mid noon,’ 
esired lis fair partner to preparea fit repast for their expect i 
guest. They have first a short, pretty, ran domestic like mane: 
about what the materials .f such repast shall be; and then while Adam 
advances to meet their heavenly visitant, Eve sets out to gather and ar- 
=e the various fruits which as yet formed the whole range of food for 
an: 





‘With despatchful looks in haste 

She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent; 

What choice to choose for delicacy best; 

What order, so contrived as not to mix 

Tastes, not well joined, inelegant; but bring 

Taste after taste upheld with kindliest change ; 
Bestirs ber then, and from each tender stalk, 
Whatever Earth, all-bearing mother, yields 

in India East or West, or middle shore 

Io Pontus or the Punic coast, or where 

Alciuous reigned; fruit of ali kinds, in coat 

Rough, or smooth rind, or bearded huck, or shell, 
She gathers, tribute large, and on the board 

Heaps with unsparing baud. For drink the grape 
She crushes, inoffensive must, and meaths * 
From many a berry, and from sweet kernels pressed 
She tempers dalcet creams; nor these to hold 
Wants her fit vessels pure; then strews the ground 
With rose and odours from the shrubs unfumed.’ 


Here is no ‘regal pomp,’ no ‘di iled,’ ici 
otal } p,’ no ‘dishes piled,’ no meretricious splendour! 
of enate and simple, yet varied and abundant. The sringitive cartes 
for the 4den-'ife forbade the shedding of blood—the destruction of life— 
pod. oe of food; and consequently here we have no savoury 
a ~ owl of game,’ or ‘fish from every shore;’ no stately side- 
peste a Noe fragrant wines. Innocent and nutritious fruits, gently ap- 
je “ er than provocative of appetite, with ‘inoffensive must and 
teanpt the rete the promptings of thirst—not rich and costly wines to 
bette cloylng pasate to intoxicating excess. The description 1s per- 
ey €s8, perhaps, we might be permitted to ask (though it is almost 
— Mit ven to hint a fault inso complete a master of ‘the proprieties’ 
on) how the conventional word doard (in 13th | ine) has been per- 


Mitted to slip int \ ‘ 
afterwards, we pe ol that acsage F—capectally when, in « fow lines 


——‘ Raised of grassy turf 
“A Their table was.’ 
© poet may have used it only as a convenient co 
for “ae intentionally overlooking its purely conventional origin. rise 
— it to bea kind of falling away to leave the company of the 
ety is y muse of Milton for that of any lesser master of song. But vari- 
oan oe pleasing; and without indulging in any remarks of our 
a — seem less called for in the present case, we shall at once lead 
eshal — the feast spread forth in the gardens of Shalimar for the 
— tm. We suppose we need scarcely add that we quote from 
guished & anger poem of ‘ Lalla Rookh;’ a work scarcely less distin- 
sh sty © vast amount of characteristic learning which it displays, 
tang ae poetical beauties. The research of the author, his 
~ howled ge of Eastern localities, manuers, histories, legends, and 
©8, are even visible throughout our short extract — 
pa board was spread with fraits and wine: 
ith grapes of gold, like those that shine 
On Casbin’s hills—pomegranates fall 
Of melting sweetness, and the pears, 
And sunniest apples that Cabul 
In all its thousand gardens bears ; 
Plantains, the golden and the green, 
alaga’s nectared mangusteen ; 
——__ Prunes of Bokhara, and sweet nuts 


* There is a little indistinctne- 

Se in this et na erik 
ps gual aan ging clearly intends tha 
sires of Ghries we vagag part of Satan, who imagined that the pure de- 
Was therefore evened 0 be tempted by such ‘ pompous delicacies,’ and 
them. portivnably mortified when he despised and contemned 


In this view then, the A A 
: iid , Passages, far fi : 
Stee Inappropriate, bears a far higter anon taeliodes — 








The critic first seems to blame 
pears to blame the Tempter. 
t we should regard the feast as 


From the far groves of Samarcand, 
And Basra dates, and apricots, 
Seed of the sun, from Iran’s land ; 
With rich conserve of Visna cherries, 
Of orange flowers, and of those berries 
That, wid and fresh, the young gazellas 
Feed on in Erac’s rocky dells. 
All these in richest vases smile, 
In baskets of pure sandal-wood, 
And urns of porcelain from that isle 
Sunk underneath the Indian flood, 
Whence oft the lucky diver brings 
Vases to grace the halls of kings. 
Wines, too, of every clime and hue, 
Around their liquid lustre threw ; 
Amber Rosolli—the bright drew . 
From vineyards of the Green-Sea gushing ; 
And Shiraz wine, that richly ran 
As if that jewel, large and rate, 
The ruby for which Kablai-Khan 
Offered a city’s wealth, was blushing 
Melted within the goblets there!” 

Our next transition is not so great or sudden. To step from Milton to 
Moore is to descend from the golden clouds to pace ey 4 like ordinary 
earth; but to pass from Moore to Byron is only crossing the boundary of 
two tangent dominions of poesy. The table, then, which we are next to 
look upon, though similar in some of its features to those already describ- 
ed, is quite different in its general air acd character. The poet is deacrib- 
ing the feast given by Haidee to her lover in the dwelling of ber pirate- 
father. He tells us that they 


—— 





“ Sate 

At wassail in their beauty and their pride: 
An ivory inlaid table spread with state 

Before them, and fair slaves on every side: 
Gems, gold, and silver formed the service mostly, 
Mother-of pearl and coral the less costly. 


The dinner made about a hundred dishes ; 
Lamb and pistachio nuts—in short, all meats, 

And seffron soups, and sweet breads; and the fishes 
Were of the finest that e’er flounced in nets, 

Drest to a Sybarite’s most pampered wishes ; 
The beverage was various sherbets 

Of raisin, orange, and pomegranate Juice, 

Squeezed through the rind, which makes 1t best for use. 


These were ranged round each in its crystal ewer, 
And fruits and date-bread loaves closed the repast ; 
And Mocha’s berry, from Arabia pure, 
In small fine china cups came in at last. 
Gold cups of filigree made to secare 
The hand from burning underneath them placed ; 
Cloves, cinnamon, and saffron too were boiled 
Up with the coffee, which ({ think) they spoiled.” 


How lightly touched, and yet how vivid is this luxurious or even volup- 
tuous picture! We can see the white and jewelled hands of the two loy- 
ers moving among the fruits and sweetmeats of the heaped-up table. We 
can imagine them playfully he!ping each other to the tempting delicacies 
and talking languishingly about the blushing fruits and sparkling wines. 
Yet, on the whole, this picture of a set feast by the moderu poet is not so 
finely coloured as that which we have quoted from his elder brother, Mil- 
ton ; nor perhaps was it requisite that it should be so under the different 
circumstances. There is a sort of carelessness, an air of dilettanteisia about 
Byron’s description, arising perhaps from the peculiar style in which it, 
in common with the whole po>m from which it is extracted, is written, 
that does not éel beside the seriousuess of Milton’s account of the Satanic 
feast. Miltou’s grand provision is calculated to fi'l the eyes with longing, 
and make the mouth water with desire. We behold the rich meats and 
glowing fruits, and would fain stretch forth our hand to touch and taste 
them. But we can look at the Byronic feast-banquet with comparative 
indifference. | Everything there is very fine and attractive in its way, 
but somehow or other it is not so sorely tempting to frail human senses 

But we wave our magic wand—as did Dr Snatchaway before the gree- 
dy eyes of Governor Saucho—and all these fine dishes disappear. The 
next poetical picture which we present to our readers deserves to be 
shaded by silken curtains. It is from “ The Eve of St. Agnes,” a beauti- 
ful poem by that wonderful young poet Keats. It was en ancient super- 
stition that if, on the eve of the day devoted by the rules of the Roman 
Catholic church to St. Agnes, a maiden should observe certain appropri- 
ate rites and ceremonies before retiring to rest, she would, till miduight, 
enjoy sweet dreams of her lover.* Around this legend Keats has woven 
one of the most beautiful poems in the English language. We do not in- 
tend to give anything but the merest glimpse of the sunny brightness of 
this poetic gem; but it is necessary to the right understanding of the ge- 
neral character of our extract, that we should preface it by the informa- 
tion that Madeline—a beautiful young lady~--has observed the necessary 
rites, and gone to sleep fasting (an important part of the charm, it would 
seem), in the hope of dreaming of her lover Porphyro, and that he has 
gained admittance to her chamber, with the view of persuading her to 
steal away with him from among hercruel kinsmen, to his home “ beyond 
the southern moors.” He prepares for her a slight repast, and waits her 
awakening, that he may by his actual presence fulfil, as it were, the vi- 
sious which he hopes have visited her. 


“Then by the bedside, where the faded moon 
Made a din, silver twilight, soft he set 
A table, and, half-anguished, threw thereon 
A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and jet. * * 


And stillshe slept an azure-lidded sleep, 

In blanched linen, smootb, aad lavendered ; 

While he from forth the closet brought a heap 

Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd, 

With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 

And lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon ; 

Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 

From Fez; and spicéd danties, every one. 
From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon. 


These delicates he heaped with glowing hand 
On golden dishes, and in baskets bright 

Of wreathed silver. Sumptuous they stand 
In the retired quiet of the night, 

Filling the chilly room with perfume light.” 


How much of united delicacy and richness is here! There is no overload: 
ing, no gaudy ornament—all is chaste and refined, but at the same time 
exquisitely rich and!uxurious. Itis a collation worthy of Elysium, to be 
ey am of by Apollo and the Muses. © It must be remembered that a 
ully-furnished feast would have beer quite out of place on such an occa- 
sion ; Pps something substantial was requisite, seeing that Madeline had 
retired to rest fasting. Let your eye wander again, good reader, over the 
lines we have quoted, and think how welcome must have been such 
sweet provision. Nothing could be finer er more appropriate. “Here,” 
says Leigh Hunt, that fine poet and exquisite critic—‘“ here is delicate 
modulation, and super-refined epicurean nicety, - 


‘“* Lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon,” 
e 


make us read the line delicately, and at the tip-end, as it were, of one’s 
tongue. 

e shall conclude, for the present at least, these pickings from the ta- 
bles of the pree--engreny eee enough—with a supper; a supper set 
out by jo Hunt himself. It is froma fine Smcifel pose, one of his 
earlier works, entitled, “ The Feast of the Poete,”” in which Apollo is re- 
presented as having descended to hold a sort of levee with the living 
poets of the time, and at which Byron, Campbell, Montgomery, Rogers, 
Scott, Moore, Keats, Shelley, Landor, Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and others, were present. Apollo bestows upon each of them an appro- 
priate wreath, wherewith their brows were encircled, and they all sit 
down to sup with him. The whole scene being purely imaginary, the 
poet could give full wing to his fancy; and accordingly we havea glow of 
magnificen@e worthy of the brightest dreams of the imaginative East :— 





‘Rich rose the feast as an epicure’s dream, 
Not epicure civic, or gross!y inclined, 
But such as a poet might dream ere he dined ; 





“Somewhat akin to some of the Scottish superstitions about Halloween. 
St. Agnes’s Eve, however, is nearly three months later in the season of 
winter than Halloween—the latter being in October, the former in Janu- 





ary. 





the mule on the mountains. 
so, for the muleteer followed in two days with the beast, having paid four. 
teen piastre s for the trouble of finding it! 


der the very feet of my horse. 






For the god had no soo.er determined the fare, 
Than it turned to whatever was racy and rare: 
The fish and the flesh, for acamele, were done, 
On account of their fineness, in from the sum; 
The wines were ail nectar of different smack, 

To which Muskat was nothing, nor Virgivis Sac, 

No, nor even Johannisberg, soul of the Rhine, 

Nor Montepulciano, though king of all wine. 

Then as for the fruits, ye might garden for ages, 

Before you canid raise me such apples and gages ; 

And all on the table no sooner were spread, 
Than their cheeks next the god blushed a beautiful red. 
’T was magic, in short, and deliciousness all. 

The very men-servants grew handsome and tall; 
To velvet-hung ivory the furniture turaed, 

The service with opal and adamant burned, 

Each candlestick changed to a pillar of gold, 

While a bundle of beams took the place of the moald, 
The decanters and glasses pure diamond became, 

And the corkscrew ran solidly round into flame; 

In a word, so completely forstalled were the wishes, 
B’en harmony struck from the noise of the dishes.” 


But we must linger no longer amid such tempting fare, lest we get 
intoxicated even with the fumes. We trust, however, that we have 
ot specimens sufficient to show that poetry can, when it chooses, 

eal successfully with very common place subjecis. As for those whe 
seriously object to it on opposite grouuds, we do not hesitate to say that 
the fault is in themselves. They are incapable of understanding or ap- 
sy | it. Such persons cannot of course be expected to enjoy the 

ne descriptions which we have been quoting; nor can they, we will 
even venture to affirm, enjoy to their full extent, or in their finer per | 
the realities of such descriptions; while, on the other hand, a poeti 
mind is always able to add charms te actual delights of whatever class or 
quality they may be—to draw forth riches from ite own exkaustless 
stores whguvith to crown the feast, or fil] the cup to overflowing. 

ee eel 
THE HOLY LAND. 
BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
NAZARETH AND MOUNT CARMEL. 

We passed the night of the 14th of April in our tents, just outside the 
town of Jenin. Our dragoman had warned us of the thievish character 
of the people of this neighbourhood, so that we had an eye to such of our 
property as was lying about while the teats were preparing. The Gov- 
erner called, had cotlee, aud appointed four guards: so that we supposed 
ourselves safe. But in the morning the best mule was gone; and the 
declared themselves wholly unable to say when, how, end by whom the 
animal was set loose frum its fasteuings and carried off. Our departure 
was delayed; the governor was sent for; and a pretended inquiry was 
made; and this gave me opportunity to walk about for an hoar after 
breakfast,—through the little town, through an orange grove where every 
ree was white with blossom; and up a neighbouring hill, whence | saw, 
to my surprise, a snowy muuntain peak to the nerth-east. This was the 
summit of Gebel Sheikh,—the mountain which closes in the north end of 
the Jordan, and then joins op to the range of Antilibanus. From my 
point of view, I could see too the beautiful plain of Esdraelon which we 
were to traverse this day ; and the hills to the north which enclosed Naz- 
areth, where we hoped to sleep this night; and to the west, some tokens 
of the rise of a line of hills which we should soon see swelling into Mount 
Carmel, where we were to go to-morrow. What a prospect lay before 
both eye and mind! 

Our dragoman told us we might make ourselves easy about our mule. 
He had no doubt it wasin some stable in the town. We should be asked 


to leave a muieteer benind, and in a day or two the animal would be de- 


livered to him, with a demand of a few piastres for the trouble of finding 
It is probable that matters stood exactly 


Thus far, we had travelled only among hills and along valleys: and to- 


day we heartily enjoyed our ride over the rich plain of Esdraelon. It 


was fe, tile and flowery {rom end to end; and the young partridges ran un- 
Small birds flitted in multitudes on 
every side; and tall cranes stood among the high grass. The Carmel 
range grew upon the sight, as we hed expected; and the blue hillsof Galilee 
closed in the view northwards. Little Mount Hermon rose on oar sight: 
and on its north acclivity lay the village of Nuin. A round hill, dropped 
over with old oaks, was Mount Tabor. Villages were well placed on 
such rising grounds as there were amidst the plain, and our track la 
broad, level, and green among rows of tall artichokes and patches of rich 
cultivation. 

When about two-thirds of the way over, we crossed the great carvana 
track from Egypt to Damascus. We had been to Egypt, and we were 
going to Damascus . but wedid not follow this track. We held on north- 
wards, to the Galilee hills. 

We entered among these hills about an hour before we reached Na- 
zareth, winding up and down, and round the base of one, and the shoul- 
der of another, sometimes among scattered wood, sometimes over stony 
tracts, and always in sight of many goats. After mounting a very steep 
pass, and coming to a well, and winding round a bill once more, we 
came suddenly in sight of pretty Nazareth. Its basin of fertility is char- 
ming,—its little plain, fall of gardens and groves and fields, surrounded, 
as it seemed, completely by hills. The town is in fact a poor one; but 
built of stone, and covering a good deal of ground, and extending a litile 
way up the western slopes, it looks well from above. 

Here, then, we had before our eyes the scenery amid which Jesus grew 
up. Its character cannot have changed very much since his day. A 
fertile basin among the everlasting bills, and the primitive little towm 

which they protect, must bear much the same aspect from age to age. 
The great addition is the convent and church of the Latin mouks; but 
these buildings do not stand out offensively to the eye; but mingle well 
with the flat-roofed stone houses of the town. In this convent we had 
to take up our 2bode. We longed to pitch our tents on the green below 
the town; but there was apprehension cf rain, and it was thought better 
to go under the convent root; which is truly a hospitable one. 

{do not know what it is about the services of this church which is so 
affecting to strangers: but I observe that all travellers speak of the 
strong emotions excited here. Few believe that the places under the 
church are what they are said to be. Few believe that the little caves 
shown by the monks are the kitchen and sitting-room of the parents of 
Jesus; and that the spots marked out by two granite pillars are those 
where Mary and the Angel stood at the time of the annunciation. I do 
not atall believe that these places were thus consecrated; yet I have 
seldom been so moved as I was this afternoon in the Church of the An- 
nunciation at Nazareth. We were at least in the place of residence of 
Jesus, and saw what he saw every day ;—the hollows of the valleys, the 
outlines of the hills, the streams in their courses, and the wild flowers 
which everywhere on the slopes spread under foot. We were in the 
place which he called home. Entering the church with these impres- 
sions on our minds, we were saluted with a chaunt from a full choir;—a 
chaunt sonorous, swelling, and exact :—the best music, incomparably, 
that I heard abroad. It told upon our very hearts. 

Of course, we visited the rocky recesses below the church which are 
called the abode of Joseph and Mary ; and saw no reason to suppose that, 
while citizens of Nazareth, they lived in a grotto, rather than a house. 
We were shown to a portrait of Jesus, which (he monks believe to have 
beeu copied from an original taken in his lifetime!—as if there had been 
portrait painting of that kind in those days! and as if the Jews would 
have considered it lawful if there had! Such ignorance on the part of 
the monks prevents our relying on any traditions given by them; and I 
willt herefore say nothing ot the other places pointed out as sacred by 
them. Nazareth itself is sacred enough: and it is merely offensive to 
one’s feelings to speak of some of the strange stories the monks tell, and 
really believe, about Jesus and his family, in exhibiting what they de- 
clare to be the scenes of his life and daily actions. 

Next we ascended the mountain itself; and we spent two nights in the 
convent on its heights; so that the whole scene is well impressed on my 
memory. We went down the mountain-side that afternoon, to see the 
caves where the schools of the prophets used to be; where the young 
men were gathered together tolearn what was known of religion, and to 
prepare themselves for its administration. Whether the principal cave 
was really thus occupied or not, some use was certainly made of it in an- 
cient times. We found it a large square grotto; a spacious apartment 
in the mountain side,— cool, shadowy, and solemn. All about iis en- 
‘trance, and over all that side of the mountain, from the beach below to 
the convent on the height, was a perfect jungle of hollyocks, ilex, odori- 
ferous shrubs, herbs of many savours, and wild flowers as gay as the 
rainbow. Dry and droping was all this vegetable when Elijah came 








hither at the end of the long drought, and cast himself down upon the 
earth while his servant watched on the ridge above. But oh! what am 
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—- of sky and of blue sea was there for the man’s eye to range over 
while looking for a token of approaching rain! Today there was not in 
all the sky a cloud so big as a man’s hand: bat instead of a cloud, there 
was at evening, the everlasting sign of the silver bow. 

When the sun had sunk beneath the waters, and left a golden glow on 
both sea and sky, the young moon lung in the west yet alittle while 
before the mild spring night veiled from my watching eyes “ the excel- 
lency of Carmel.” 

Th ; nextday, the uppermost feeling throughout was of delight at the 
thought of the natural beauty amidst which Jesus was reared, From 
the heights above the town we looked down into dells full of verdure; 
and abroad over the rich plain we had crossed the day before, anu over 
towards Carmel, where we were going today. We rode among the bills 
for two hours, observing that clumps of forest trees became more frequent, 
and that the scenery was changing its character; and then we entered 
upon a tract which was so like the outskirts of an English nobleman s 
park, that I could hardly believe we were in the Holy Land. Rich 
grasses covered the slopes and levels, and clumps of ilex wooded every 
recess. We wound along under these clumps, and along the glades of 
the scattered forests, and up broken banks, and then again through 
reaches of chequered shade. And how could we help thinking at every 
step who had once been there before us! 

We were almost sorry to lexve these park-like bills, though we were 
descending into the plainsof Zabulon, and Carmel! was befure us, and 
we were about to cross the old river Kishon which Elijah knew so well 
when be lived in this region; and the blue sea was in sight; thatsea from 
which Elijah’s servant saw the cloud arise which was no bigger than a 
man’s hand. 

We rode at the foot of Carmel, keeping the river Kishon for the most 
parton the right hand. There could not be a finer place of assemblage 
than this plain for the children of Israel and the worshippers of the Sun 
(Baal) when Elijah summoned them to meet. From the foot of Mount 
Carmel, which stands out boldly into the sea, the beach stretches north- 
wards in a fine sweep of fifteen miles to Acre, and the old Tyre. The 
plain of Zabulon, thus inclosed between the Galilean hills, Carmel, and 
the sea, held the assembled multitude on that great day. The worship 
of the San was very imposing in all the countries where it subsisted 
We have all heard of it as the worship of Apollo in Greece. I saw 
mighty temples of the same god, under the nane of Ra, in Egypt and 
Nubia and under the name of Baal and Baalbec,—a few days’ journey 
from this place at the foot of Carme!, where his host of priests was de- 
fied by Elijah. (1 Kings, xviii.) Here stood his four hundred and fiity 
prophets in all their pomp. 

—_— ——— 


VEGETABLE CURIOSITIES. 


The vegetable kingdom has often supplied the natural theologist with 
the most striking and forcible of his illustrations in proof of the lavish good- 
ness of the Creator. He has seen in its varied productions of the exhaustless 
skill ofthe All-creative hand; in the adaptation to the wants and neces- 
sities of man, His wisdom ; and in the gratifications they present to his eye 
and to his taste, the clear evidence, that while utility has been amply re- 
garded, the enjoyment of the creature has been equally remembered and 
abandantly provided for. With the most of the utilitarian products of this 
kingdom we are sufficiently familiar ; but with regard tg’ + more ex qui- 
site gilis, we believe a good deal of ignorance to prevat} which it will 
be our endeavour, though imperfectly, to dissipate. 

The Rev. Dr. Walsh, ina paper upon plants growing in the neighbour- 

hood of Constantinople, contained in the Horticaltaral Transactions,” 
speaks in an interesting manner of several of the ground tribe, which 
grow luxuriantly in that district. One of the carious varieties was the 
Cucurbita claviformis, or ‘‘ Jonah’s Gourd,” which is believed to be really 
that plant which was caused to grow up over the head of the prophet in a 
Single{night. It forms a beautiful dense arbour, through which the rays 
even of the eastern sun are unable to penetrate; under its shade the East 
erns delight to smoke ; while overhead the singular fruit of the plant 
hangs down in long, deiicate, tempting clubs, somewhat like very stout 
candies. The fruitis not eaten inthe uncooked state ; but the central pait 
being scooped out, it is filled with forcemeat, and boiled, forming a very 
delicate and relishable repast. Another remarkable gourd is the’ Tark’s 
turban,” the Cueurbitur cidariformis ; in form, it is like a large quince 
placed on the top of a large melon, thus bearing a pretty close re- 
semblance toa turban, The history of its origin is curious, and more 
“‘ wonderful than true,” as we fear. A gourd was planted in Campania, 
near a quince ; and an affection apparently springing up between the two, 
the gourd came to the conclusion of adopting the form of the quince, in ad- 
dition to its own glossy rotundity, aud the result was the form we bave 
just noticed. It is used as an excellent addition to soups. Another 
species is the white, or Cucurbita pepo ; this is found in the markets prin- 
cipally in the winter, and is commonly piled up in heaps, like canoon- 
bails, or more like pyramids of snow-balls. Romantic associations at- 
tach to this chaste production ; it is presented at every native warriage 
ceremony tothe married pair, and is supposed to insure peace and pros: 
perity to them and their house. The Momordica elatcrium, a member of 
the same family, is otherwise known as the “ Squirting Cucumber,” from its 
possessing the strange property of squirting out its contents on one of the 
ends being pulled or touched. It is a common piece of gardener’s wit to 
request one to take hold of the dangerous end, and if we consent, the face 
and person are covered with the agrid slimy conteats of this vegetable pop- 
gun. Where the plant grows in abundance, they may be heard popping 
off frequently ; and by simply walking near these irrilable iastraments, 
the passenger is ofien shot in the eyes with great force by them. Some ot 
this tribe occasionally reach an enormous size, particularly the mammoth or 
American gourd. Among many examples, one is specially recorded as 
having attained the colossal weight of two hundred and forty-five pounds ! 
a size truly monstrous. 

Among delicious fruits, the tree known as the “ Tomberong ”’ produces 
smal! berries of a yellow colour, and exquisite flavour. These are highly 
esteemed by the uatives, who convert them into a beautifal sort of bread 
which, curious tu relate, both in colour and flavour bears the closest re- 
semblance to our finest gingerbread. A tree belonging to the natural order 
Assocynacee produces a iruit called the * Cream Fruit,” which is estimated 
by sume as being the most exquisite fruit in the world. Two are always 
uniled together, and they depend from the extremity of a small branch; 
when wounded they yield a quantity of white jaice resembling sugar, or 
the best milk in its taste. For allaying the thirst incident to a tropical 
climate this fruit is invaluable ; and its delicious quality gives it an appro- 
priate estimation in the eyes of the weary traveller in those regions. Of 
another curious fruit produced by one of the same tribe, Dr. Lindley writes 
~“* The sages of Ceylon, having demonstrated, as they say, that Paradise 
was in thal,island and having therefore found it necessary to point out the 
forbidden fruit of the garden of Eden, assure us that it was borne ona 
Species of this genus, the Divi Ladner of their country. The proof they 
find of this discovery, consists in the beauty of the fruit, said to be tempting 
in the fragrance ol the flower, and in its stil/ bearing the marks of the teeth 
of Eve. Till the offence was committed which brought misery upon 
man, We are assured that the frait was delicious ; but from that time for- 
ward it became poisonous, as it now remains.” The fruit of another tree 
of the same species affords a capital substitute for red currant jelly, and 
one of the celebrated ‘‘ cow trees,’ inhabitants of equatorial America, be- 
longs tothis natural order also. The delicious custard apples of the East and 
West Indies are produced by the Anona reticulata. \t is a small, weakly, 
branching tree, bearing frait about the size of a tennis ball, which is of a 
dull-browa colour. The flesh is said to be of a yellowish colour, soft and 
pr being about the consistence, and sharing even much of the flavour 
ofa good custard. Auother variety, is a small tree, which bears a fruit of 
a Sg yellow colour, and is the size of an artichoke, called the 
PP ie Sop.” The skin is half an inc thick, and encloses an abun- 

.. of a thick, sweet, luxurious pulp, tasting like clouled cream mixed 
wit a: Rumphius says, thas ithas in some degree the smell and 
taste of rosewater, and is so delicious, that one scarcely ever tires of par- 
taking of it. It hasa complete contrast in the “‘ Sour Sop,” which belongs 

a the same Species, Which is a fruit of the size of a large pear, abounding 
na milk-white pulp ofa sweetish acid taste. Sir Hans Sloane, in the Na- 
tural History of Jamaica,” particulariy mentions the alligator, or avocado 
pear, o product of one of the Lacerels; the fruit is the siz+ of a large 
ie and possesses arich delicate flavour, not unlike that of the peach; but it 
pe rpms: being even more grate(ul. Another curious fruit is that 
“ a Mammee ; it is round and yellow, and when ripe, the rind 
peels off, Ciscuvering the eatable part, which has an acidulo-saccharine 


taste, and is of great fragrance. The tree b ich it i 
size of the letgent of our oaks. 7 OREN & BORD EeneRoe 


Those who are admirers of marmalade 
of our vegew are guilty of that indiscreti 
pTise that nature presents the inhabitants of Suring i ic 
ready confected. The fruit is called the “ Marmalade Apia 3 poy gd es 
the size of a large apple, and is covered with down. ‘ 


(and we expect a vast number 
on), will learn with some sur- 


At first itis green, 
* Dr. Lindley in a valuable paper upon tropical fruit in“ H : 
Tresesetions,” paper up P sin“ Horticultural 




















but when ripe it be-omes brown, and then opens into halves like a wal- 
nut; the pulp is of a brownieh colour, very sweet and iempting, aud is 
eaten by the natives with the greatest avidity. The Brazilians boast 
also of a delicious fruit, the murucuja, said to be unsurpassed in fragrance 
and flavour, possessing a palp of a deep yellow, aud exhaling a fiue vi- 
nous odour. Yet it oon ed. to the far-famed mangustin of the Indian 
Archipelago. This exquisite production is universal . esteemed, and is 
alike agreeable to strangers as to the inhabitants of its native country, 
whose pride it is. In shape and size it is like a middling apple; it has 
a thick purplish rind, which surrounds three or four cloves of saow-white 
pulp, which almost immediately dissolve, The flavour is extremely rich, 
yet uever becomes luscious, uor palls on the taste; and the frait may be 
eaten almost ad /ibitum. Dr. Lindley says that an intelligent traveller 
and his companions were anxious to bring away with them some precise 
expression of its flavour; but after satisfying themselves that it partook 
of the compound taste of the pine-apple and tre peach, they were obliged, 
after of course a series of tastings, to confess that it had many other 
equally delicious, but utterly inexpressidle, flavours. Notonly is it 
grateful to the strong and hearty, but even to the sick, who may eat it 
with impunity; and, as if to swell the list of its good attributes, it is re- 
lated that Dr. Solander was cured of putrid fever by eating it. A more 
singular, and at first a most uninviting fruit, is the “ durian:” it combines 
in a remarkable manner an odour the mos: disgusting and offensive— 
creating an almost insuperable aversion to the fruit—with a very rich 
and delicate taste. The tree is described as being something like a paar. 
tree; the fruit externally resembles that of the “‘ bread-fruit” tree, the 
outside being covered with tubercles. When ripe, it contains several 
cells, in each of which is a large seed of the size of a pigeon’s egg, imbed 
ded inarich palp. The taste is very curious, and bas been compared 
to a dish commonly known in Spain under the name of “ Mangiar Blan,” 
composed of hen’s flesh dressed in vinegar. The fruit really appears to 
partake more ofan animal than vegetable nature, and never becomes 
sickly or cloying. The natives are passionately fond of it, and when it 
is to be procured, live almost wholly on its luxurious cream-like flesh. 
It is said soon to turn putrid, One durian is worth more than a dozen 
pine-aples. 

The rose-appies o1 the East have long been had in esteem, and take 4 
high position among the elegant delicacies of nature. In all respects, this 
fruit is a lovely production; it ie borne by a tree called the jambo; i: is 
about as large as a pear; externally, it is arrayed in a coat of he most 
splendid red ; inside, its pulp is of the loveliest white; and in perfume 
and taste it much resembles the rose. Some varieties of the rose-apple 
are so fine, as to be preserved for the king’s use alone; a beautiful varie- 
ty, the jamrosade, is most highly perfumed with rose, while its colour is 
a delicate transparent pink mixed with white. The well-known guava 
is a fruit belonging to the natural order—the myrtleblooms. One of the 
chief delicacies of the [Indian desert is the fruit of the mango, the offspring 
ofa considerable tree like a walnut. When fresh, it is of an exceedingly 
delicate, sweet, and acidulous flavour, and forms pickles and preserves, 
which are highly esteemed. Some of its varieties are as large as an in 
fant’s head, and exceed two pounds in weight. Sir William Jones, in 
the * Asiatic Researches,” mentions a very delicious fruit, known as the 
malura, which is curious in consequence of its possessing a fragrance 
strongly resembling that of the walitlower. 

The Chinese horticulture has long been famous for its productions, some 
of which are very anomalous. Marco Polo says they have some pearsof 
most gigantic sizes; pears are at all seasons in the Chinese markets, and 
some appear to have been fattened up to a degrce of obesity that would 
do good to the eyes of an agricultural prize-breeder. What would be 
thought in England of a pear weighing ten pounds, therefore somewhat 
of the size of a Southdown leg of mutton! Yet such this industrious 
traveller affirms as a fact, adding that they are white in colour, melt- 
ing, and most fragrant in taste. Other authors mention pears of approx- 
imative sizes, some measuring nearly sixteen inches in circumference 
the long way, and upwards of a foot the round way. Their peaches, too, 
are equally fine ; many of them are of the most beautiful colours and ex- 
quisite flavour, and some attain enormous sizes. The Chinese gardeners 
boast of having prodaced peaches weighing two pounds; and it is not 
for us to doubt their assertion, although we know somewhat of the elas- 
ticity of the Chinese conscience. They are alsv said to be possessed of 
the valuable secret of preserving fruit gathered in October until the suc- 
ceeding January, in all its beauty, freshness, and flavour. Among other 
fruits, the “flat peach” well deserves the title of a horticultural cu riosi- 
ty. It is in all respects like a peach, except that it is flattened outinto a 
cake ; this fruitis well known at Canton ; its colour is a pale yellow ; 
when cut into, a beautiful circle of pink is seen surrounding the stone, 
and radiating into a mass of delicately coloured pulp. In the indulgence 
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who looks to his sword for his bread, careless of the cause in which he 
draws it, is still to be met with. In all countries men are found, who, 
partly in obedience to their combative instinct, partly through love of an 
idle and irregular life, and frequently because they are untit for other 
occupations, are willing and eager to enter any service where a prospect 
of promotion, a promise of pay, and a chance of good quarters, and, per- 
haps, of a little pillage and loose living, are held out as allurements, 
Specimens of this species of adventurer are not unknown even in Eng- 
land, aud may be seen in the streets of London, where the uninitiated 
are apt to take them for foreigners, to whom they often assimilate by 
certain peculiarities of gait, physiogaomy, and costume, by hirsute upper 
lips, sun-burned countenances, and economy of linen. With swaggering 
stride and seedy surtout, * close buttoned to the chin,’ they pound the 
pavementof the principal thoroughfares, grumbling at the pipin times 
of pe.ce, and offering up fervent aspirations for the outbreak of some 
comfortable civil war—no matter whether in Spitzbergen or Australia, 
Texas or Tartary—in which they may take a share ; living at quarters 
more or less free; exempt, in great measure, from the checks and cares of 
civilisation ; and selling, for a tithe of their amount, to cash-eucumbered 
and speculative commissaries, the paper-promises which, in nine cases 
out of ten, such mercenaries receive in lieu of pay. 

We have been led into these reflections by the perusal of a book of 
considerable interest, the work of a young Dane, named Von Rosen, who, 
after receiving an education that qualified him for better things, enlisted 
as a private sentinel in the French Foreign Legion. We are not made 
acquainted with the reasons that induced him to take so desperate a 
step; and it would be unfair to infer, from certain indications ofa wilful 
and petulant character apparent in his pages, that those reasons were not 
of the most validor praise worthy description. Be that as it may, on the 
6th of June, 1834, he engaged himself at Toulon for three years’ service, 
and proceeded to Algiers, There he remained about a year, and was 
thensent to Spain, where he completed his time, leaving the service 
with the banibte grade of fourier or sergeant, as sole reward for much 
suffering and hardship, and for several severe wounds. 

Mr. Rosen writes in an easy, soldier-like style, without the least as- 
sumption or bravado ; recounts his evil deeds as well as his good ones, 
his momentary weaknesses.and occasional transgressions, as frankly as hie 
acts of gallantry avd generosity ; and, without a word of self-praise or 
gasconade, impresses his reader with the conviction that be is a good- 
hearted, hot-headed young man, occasionally rather too apt to criticise 
his superiors and censure their conduct, but still an obedient subordi- 
uate, a good comrade, and a cool, steady soldier in the field. Towards 
the Iegion, as a body, he displays as much impartiality as when speak- 
ing ofhimself. He does not conceal the fact, that they were as great 
scamps in quarters as good soldiers in action, and it is a very pardouable 
esprit de corps, particularly when three-fourths of the men he speaks of 
have died the soldier's death, that makes him pass lightly and briefly 
over his comrades’ faults to expatiate, with visible pleasure, upon the 
numerous occasions when, under most unfavourable circumstances, and 
opposed to overwhelming numbers, they showed theinselves as stanch 
and daring as any troops that ever drove cartridge into musket-barrel. 

The Foreign Legion—better known aa the Algerine Legion, its first 
campaigns having been in Africa—owes its origin to the Revolution of 
July, 1830, soon after which France was overrun by a host of eorrene, 
fur the most part restless adventurers, who styled themselves political 
refugees, but whose subsequent misconduct made it probable that the 
crimes which drove many of them from their own countries were more 
akin to highway robbery than to _ treason. It would never have done 
however, for the newly established Liberal government of the Citizen 
King to refuse an asylum to these self-styled martyrs to Liberty’s cause; 
and, a8 it was necessary to feed, and employ them, alaw was passed by 
the Chambers in March, 1831, aathorising the formation of a foreign corps 
in the French service, to be employed outof France. Uniform, pay, and 
regulations, were the same as those of the Freach infantry of the line. 
A iarge proportion of the officers were French, and the men were class- 
ed, according to nations, in diffe: ent battalions. Towards the end of 1831, 
a body of nearly two thousand men was raised, and shipped to Algiers, 
greatly to their disgust, for they had expected to be employed in a Euro- 
pean war, then anticipated by many. Recruiting went on apace, and, 
in 1834, the Legion, in spite of Bedouin bullets and scimitars, numbered 
more than five thousand men, a large number of Poles h.ving joined the 
ranks subsequently to their own abortive revolution. The following 
year, France, compelled by the Treaty of Quadruple Alliance to assist 
the Constitutional cause in the Peninsula, transferred the Legion to the 
service of Spain. 

The manner of the transfer was disgraceful to the French government, 
in entering whose service the Poles, Ltalians, Germans, and other foreign- 





of their dwarfing propensities, they manufacture, for such it is, miniature ! 
fruit-trees of varicus kinds by the method now become familiar to most 
persous. Large sums are set on the heads of those diminutive trees in 
proportion to their ugliness and their abundance of fruit. Venerable old 
plum-trees, a foot high, laden with fruit, are withouta frice; while 
tinger-fruits, marygos, peaches, carambolas, and grapes, come in for sub- 
ordinate attention, The beautiful orange, the “ mandarin” ( Citrus nobi- 
lis), one of the recent import ‘tions into this country, is remarkable for 
having a deep crimson rind when ripe, which is quite decached from the 
fruit. ‘The whole,” writes Sir J. fF. Davis, “has a flattish aspect, and is 
sometimes four or fiveinches in diameter; and the loose skin, when bro- 
ken, opens like a puff ball, disclosing the juicy lobes surrounded with a 
kind of network of fibres.” The celebrated finger-fruit comes very man- 
ifestly into our category, and is a curious result of an ingenious horticul- 
ture. It is a peculiar kind of citrus, which, by some means or other, is 
made to ran entirely into rind, the whole terminating at the head in sev- 
eral long narrow processes like fingers; it has honce been named “ Fo 
show,” or the hand of Fo. Its odour is very powerful, but is considered 
as very fine. ‘“ So entirely, however, is this strange production the re- 
sult ofart operating upon nature, that it does not appear a second time 
afier the plant had been purchased.” The Chinese have alsosome cu- 
rious oranges, known as the horned oranges, from the circumstance of a 
number of little horn-like processes projecting from its upper end. It 
may be mentioned in connection with these plants, tnat the productive 
ness of tha orange is something quite enormous. A single tree at St. 











Michael’s has been known to produce 20,000 oranges fit for packing, ex- 
clusively of about one-third more of damaged fruit. Mr. Fortune sup- 
plies a curious account of the production of “ vegetable taliow.” The 
seeds of the tallow-tree, after having been steamed and bruised, are 
heated over the fice; the tallow is thus completely separated, but it looks 
like coarse linseed meal ; subjected to expression, it exudes in a semi- 
fluid state, and beautifully white, soon hardening and becoming solid. 
It is then madeinto cakes, and exposed for sale in the markets, for the 
manufacture of candles; but as these are apt to get soft, they are often 
dipped in wax of various colours, and sometimes are finely oruamented. 
But this is a subject with an unconquerable tendency to expansion; let 
us therefore, having gone thus far, take a hasty leave of it at once. 
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THE FRENCH FOREIGN LEGION OF ALGIERS, 
From an article entitled Modern Condottieri, in Fraser's Magazine. 


A chronicle of the exploits, victories, and mishaps, of the principal 
condottieri, free companions and mercenary bands, wh», at various stormy 
periods of European history, sold their swords, their courage, and their 
blood, to the best bidder—combating for hire in the stranger’s cause— 
would form an interesting and voluminous work, varied ia its nature, 
striking in incident, and romantic in detail. During the middle ages, the 
deeds of these venal warriors were often intimately connected wit) 
events of vast importance ; and during the third or final epoch, especial- 
ly, extending from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, their fierce 
valour frequently turned the scale of vidtory, and brought about the fall 
of thrones and the rise of dynusties. In connexion with that period, the 
condottieri of Visconti, and Scala, and Sforza, the black bands of Bour- 
bon’s Constable, the Italian legions of Charles the Bold, the German lanz- 
knechts, and Swiss and Scottish gnardsin the eervice of the French mon- 
archs are associuted with many extraordinary and savguinary scenes. 

When foreign auxiliaries were needed by state or sovereign, they 
were incorporated with the army, and often commanded by ees of 
the country into whose service they entered. And from the close of the 
middle ages, up to the present century, we find regiments and brigades 
of Swiss, rish, Walloons, and Scotch, serving, for the most part with great 
fidelity and bravery, under the colours of nearly every sovereign in 
Burope. Tn our Own pacific times, when kings and governments as anx | 
iously avoid wars aa they formerly lightly engaged in them, the sword 
has become less than ever a profession, and foreign mercenaries are more 
than ever discountenanced. To most countries a sysvem of conscription 
secures an_ abundant supply of defenders; in others, volunteers are 
recruited without difficulty {rom the idlers and supernumeraries of 
rapidly increasing population. The services of aliens are seldom requir- 


ers composing the corps, knew that they would receive regular pay 
and rations, and beas well cared for as the nature of the duty they were 
sent upon would permit. On asudden they were declared to be dis- 
charged from the service of France, and to have volunteered into that of 
Spain, and forthwith were sent ou board transports, without any option 
being given them of declining to fight for the rights of her Catholic ma- 
jesty. The change was from the employ of a solvent and regular pay-\ 
master, to that of a shuffling and penniless bankrupt. The pocr foreigt- 
ers were infamously treated in Spain ; and when, after two years’ hard 
fighting, a few hundred men (for the most part crippled invalids) were 
all. that remained of six thousand hardy soldiers, they were left tu pine 
in a depot at Saragossa, penniless and without resource, and at last were 
sent back to France, with passeports d’indigence, such as are given to vag- 
abonds, entitling them to receive three-hualfpence a league from the aus 
thorities asthey passed on their way to their distant homes. 

There was no small excitement in the usually quiet town of Tarragona 
when, on the 17ih August, 1835, six strong battalions of bearded foreign-~ 
ers, bronzed by the sun of Africa and scarred by Arab sabres, landed in 
barges and fishing-bvats from the little fleet of iransports that had taken 
them on board at Algiers, Oran, Bugia and Bona. From the land of the 
Moor, the ancient enemy of Spain, the strangers came, preceded by 
rumours of gallant deeds on the southern shores of the Mediterranean. 
And good report found confirmation in the martial mien of the adven- 
turers, as, with music at their head, they marched into the town escorted 
by a joyous and admiring crowd. A! windows and on tapestried bal- 
conies stood the tawny beauties of Catalonia, casting kind and approv- 
ing glances on the fair-haired, blue-eyed Germans and Poles, who parsed 
in stately array before them. Vivan Los Argelinos! was the cry; flow- 
ers strewed the streets, from open door and window, wine and cakes 
were handed to the soldiers, and, according to the Spanish custom, rock- 
ets rose hissing and crackling into the summer sunshine. Fresh from 
the lone!y camps and blockhouses of Algeria, where, for years together, 
they had seen no human faces save those of their comrades and of hostile 
Bedouins, the Legion were as much astonished as delighted at this en- 
thusiastic reception, and indulged in castle-building to an extent which 
their subsequent experience of Spain by no means justified. : 

On landing at Tarragona, the organisation of the Foreign Lan ier pawl 
derwent a sudden and total change. In Africa it had been divided into 
German, Datch, Polish, and Italian battalions; but, during the twenty 
days’ sail to Spain, the Corsican general, Bernelle, who commanded it, 
had resolved to amalgamate the various nations. Well acquainted 
with the desperate character of many of his soldiers, he foresaw diffi- 
culty in enforcing discipline under the temptations and hardships to 
which they would be exposed, a difficulty likely to be enhanced by 
keeping the men of each country distinct. So, upon the first parade, 
they were all mingled together and divided into six new battalions, in 
each of which were to be found individuals from half the countries in 
Europe. It wasa judicious precaution, although insufficient, as after- 
wards appeared, to check insubordination and desertion. At first, how- 
ever, neither of these, the soldier’s greatest crimes showed themselves 
in the ranks of the Argelinos. Full of hope, exulting in the change from 
an African desert to a Spanish city, and their self-love stimulated by a 
host of fla’tering and encouraging proclamations, issued by their own 
general and by the Spanish authorities, they bebeld everything through 
a rose-coloured medium. When they had taken up their quarters in an old 
convent, a day was passed in furbishing their equipments, and then @ 
liberal issue of pay was made, and three days’ entire liberty given them, 
that they might enjoy themselves after the fatigues of the voyage, and 
before entering upon those ofthe campaign. With a heap of Spanish 
copper money in theit pockets, with whose value most of them were 
wholly unacquainted, the recklesg, light-hearted mercenaries plunged 
into all manner of dissipation. 

Of every known religion,—Christians of all denominations, Jews, and 
even Mahometans, there was yet one deity whom they all adored, and 
he was the pagan god Bacchus. The streets of Tarragona offered a cu- 
rious spectacle during those three days’ debauch. On the public squares, 
against the walls of the churches, and at each street corner, the Tarra- 
gonese, who soon discovered the prevailing weakness of the ir guests, es- 
tablished booths and temporary taverns, where the stronz Catala wine 
flowed continuously from huge black pig-skins ; and bread, and fruit sar- 





ed, and generally rejected ; and few men care to bear arms under any 





flag but that of their nativeland. Nevertheless, the soldier of fortune, 


dines fried in oil, were supplied, at extremely low prices, to the greedy 
consumers. The Germansstuck to the wine skin, and played havoc on the 
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: rdiante which re- | tardiness. And, as a reward to the brave foreigners who had shown an 
frait es — and L, — a Fe ee ara the fish, | example to their Spanish comrades, he gave them permissivu to sack 
winded (os ~ he fish men, great! assisted by the similarity of lan- | Pobla for two hours. The Algerines showed themselves at least as ac- 
os ~- whilst an Preackees ote and rink less, but talked more, than | tive in stripping the towa of its portable valuables, as they had been in 
~ t their comrades, making tender and incomprehensible declarations clearing it of the Carlists ; and Pobla being a rich place, many a private 
rae pene of sanalona staibad th ey were understood, and astonishing | soldier secured an amouut of booty which, in more provident hands, 
to the Mapes ace National Guards by tremendous fictions about their would have formed a handsome reserve fund for a rainy day. But wealth 
— exploits. Mr. Rosen gives a lively picture of the three days’ sat- | 80 easily acquired usually goes fast, and soldiers on active service 
: lia, but is compelled to admit, thut already, at this early period, the | have little notion for economy. With or without permission, the gen- 
bere wo het guilty of reprehensible excesses, not to be excused even by | tlemen of the Algerine Legion seem to have made a pretty constant prac- 
po math of the time. Already, too, a project of desertion was discover- tice of plunder, aud some of the scenes of rapine described by Mr. Rosen 
eek the part of several Italians, whom a priest had persuaded to go over remind us rather of the excesses of a band of brigands, than of the usages 
pa Carlists. A woman betrayed them, and the soldiers were arrested, of civilised warfare. In the Catalonian town of Talarn, notorious for the 


the priest had time to escape. 2 | 
a Bernelle, the general of the Legion, had proved himself, in Afri 





addiction of the inhabitants to the cause of Don Carlos, orders were given 
.|notto plunder ; but these orders were neither obeyed nor enforced. 


ring J q i ken open, the casks and bottles drained, and 
e and able officer. In Spain, if we believe Mr. Rosen, he tar- | The wine-cellars were bro pen, ; 
thar good fame by pertertiog, on all occasions, his personal advan- | the furniture of the houses used for tire-wood. 


tage to his soldiers’ weal. We even find bim taxed with positive dis- 


Not far from the church (says Mr. Rusen), I saw a great light proceed- 


i iati i art, of the | ing from the windows of a spacious mansion. Anticipatinga cvoflagra- 
rong em Count onarerys me “Saabio ovveemien woe man ot tion, I burried to the house, and found it occupied by a dozen Polish sol- 
the Legion. Barring bis avarice and selfishuess, he was by no means a | diers, who had slaughtered a pig, —_ —_ cur yn Fe in a mon- 
pad eader for a foreign corps in the service of Spain, and this the chroni- | #fous caldron over a fire made 2 “ me aroom, and fed with beshe, 
cler of the Argelinos freely admits. He had served in Spain before, and ) which they brought in heaps oat of t + joining - ar yaepen I wished 
knew that it is a Spanish weakness to be imposed upon by display and | to stop these Vandals in their work of destructiou, and to save what re- 


ostentation. Accordingly, he surrounded himself with a brilliant staff, 


mained of a rich and valuable library ; but the rude Volhyniane, unable 


o numerous for the number of his troops, which, all included, were | to comprebend the cause of my indignation, aud with the fumes of the 
a seven thousand men in six battalions of infantry, witbout cavalry | braudy-keg in their wen men aged me to >a — pitched a few ae 
orartillery. He formed a guard of honour for his own person, composed | 2 more volumes into the flames. — one -" er passage—a volume 
entirely of bearded pioneers, and caused several Spanish officers to be of Baffou’s Natural History Unable to control t © destroyers, went to 
attached to his staff. He never showed himself abroad without thisescort | ™y captain, and reported the apr to him ; but, wpe Baw was 
and attendance, and not unfrequently his pomp and love of show degen. | 20 great bookworm, for he merely shrugged his shou an I had to 
erated into the kind of military charlatanry which bas always been a leave the library to its fate. 1 found room in my knapsack for a volume 
distinguishing characteristic ot condottieri. He was stimulated to all of Don Quixote (an elegant edition) ; anda charming little oil painting 
this glitter and pageantry by his young wile, a pretty coquette, who ap- of maleteers in a venta. 


er to have cut a very important figure in the affairs of tbe French 


With which literary and artistical spoils Rosen betook himself to his 


egion, and to have been any thing but popalar with the many, although | (uarters, where he found the soldier who officiated as servant to him- 


greatly admired and courted by few. 


osen is very angallant in his self and the sergeant-major busy catering for their supper. He had caught 
strictures on her conduct ; and, if all the freaks he ascribes tu her really | 4 turkey-hen, aud stumbled upon a store of chocolate, and was prepariv 
occurred, she certainly, tu say the least, was a lady of very considerable | to cook the former with a sauce composed ofthe latter. With much dit- 


: French princess— | ficulty Rosen compelled him to abstain from this culinary solecism, and 
ovity. Sho hed boon attached othe person of some French princou— | AoMU Aovdscudl menarure, aed Haaked by bet of sory, aor 
and had largely contributed, by her activity aud ee ge to her husband’s | ¢d anexcellent meal. Meanwhile the wor's of plunder went on, and 


promotion. In Spain, she frequently accompanie 


the Legion on its | the church, as may be sap osed, found little favour at the hands of tuis 


marches,—often on horseback in man’s clothes; at other times in a car-| Crew of Jews, heathens and heretics who ransacked even the wardrobe of 


riage drawn by mules, and escorted by a detachment of the body-guard 





_| the Virgin Mary. ‘“ The satler of the company, a pretty Provencale, to 


: a idence had recently sent a little soidier, withour, at the same 
A dame of considerable spirit and courage, she more than once fearlessly whom Provic ‘ y se » withe 

exposed herself to Carlist bullets. Bornelle, firm and resolute with his | time, providing her with baby-linea, dressed the child in ths beaatiful 
subordinates, was submissive as a lamb to his pretty wife, to whose in- silken swaddling-clothes of the infant Jesus, and draped herself pictu- 


fluence the solders attributed many of his unpopular measures; and often 


, | rsequely with a richly-embroidered stole.” 


when she rode in mau’s attire, aud girt with an aide-de-camp’s scarf, along | Rosen and his sergeant were still lingering over their turkey-bones- 
the flank of the column, epithets of greater energy than politeness were | 204 sherry-bottle, when they were distarbed by a great outcry, aud 
muttered between the teeth of the Argelinos. The Spaniards openly hurrying to the spot, they found the book-burning, pork-eating, brandy 
styled her, /a puta Francesa; also Isabella II[., queen of the Legion. | drinking Poles on the point of making an auto da fe of a poor devil of a 
She was accuaed of meddling with promotion, and of procuring the ad- | Catlist, whom they had discovered, whilst exploring a celiar, lurking 


vancement of those whose handsome faces found favour in her sight 


_| behind a cask. The unlucky Spaniard swore he was a civilian— a ser- 


Bernelle had power given him, immediately on his arrival in Spain, to | vant of the house, buta belt full of cartridges and a musket beli ed his 
bestow commissions and promotion according to his good-will and plea- | 488erlions ; and, but for Rosen and the sergeant, he would inevitably 
sure ; decorations conferred by him were also \o be immediately confirm- | have shared the fate of Butfon’s Natural History. Similar scenes were 


ed at Madrid. 


enacted during the whole of that night. In some of the streets the 


Of course Madame Bernelle did not let this privilege lie idle, and many | g¥tters ran with wine, from casks and skins which the soldiers, when 
a cross of St. Ferdinand and of Isabel was bestowed by her fair nand | the contents were not to their taste, wantonly stoveand ripped up. Upon 


upon her favourites,—young Officers with smooth faces. Bernelle’s fam 


.| the market-place an ox was roasted whole,over a hug e fire made of 


ily was not forgotten, and a host of cousins and nephews were imported furniture from the neighbouring house ; and, in a cellar, a drunken sol- 
from France to take their share of the good things going. Ous of mad- dier was literally drowned in wine, with which the floor was covered to 


ame’s domestics received a lieutenant’s epaulettes; and her coo, a Pa 
risian scamp, who had joined at Toulon, equipped as if he had just esca 


.| the depth of several feet. These infernal revels, worthy of Hungarian 
.| Pandours, or Cossacks from the Don, were unchecked by the officers, 


ped from the galleys, received the Cross of Isabella, although spit and | Who did not show themselves ont of their quarters ; and it was afterwards 


spoon were the only weapons he had ever wielded. Amongst the offi 
cers, a German Jew was made Kuight of the Order of “ leabella the Ca 
tholic.” 


. ) understood that the plunder of the place had been winked at, as an ex- 
.| ample to other rebellious towns in the neighbourhood. 
Some time after his exploit at Pobla, Conrad, still detached with his 


The bravest and most popular officer in the Algerine Legion was Col- three battalious from the head-quartersof the Legion, was opposed to the 


onel Conrad, a native of Strasburg. He was cut out for a condottiere 
His dashing courage, his affability and kindly disposition, frank manner 


| division of the Carlist general, Guergue, with whom he had several smart 
' and successful encounters in the mountains of Arragon. In one of these 


i i Ly au i ; ’ rit. i ighttall at ittl 
and ot ara Ee il ne familiarity, made him adored by his follow- mach nd awe Hate At hac Rete =p = pom aris 
ers, and procured him the reputation of the soldier’s friend. Few names | ; ies at ihe : : re 

were better known and more respected than that of Conrad by both in a large olive-wood whilst the quartermasters went to arrange about 


contending parties during the period of his service in the Peninsula 


billets. Conrad, however, had been shamefully misled by his scouts as 


He had served under Napoleon, subsequently in Africa, and landed in he the penien SF ie Sonmny | forwie the yuneenmastete counes Aa- 


Spain with the Legion as second in command. Dissatisfied, however 
with Bernelle’s proceedings, he left Spain at the beginning of 1836, and 


gues, they found it full of the enemy, and narrowly escaped capture. 
Returning breathless to their comrades, who lay upon the ground behind 


’ 


. . : ; . their piled 4 sa.ne 
returning to France, resumed bis rank inthe French army. Towarde the heir piled arms, they spread the alarm, but almost at the sa.ne momenta 

] : : A ; squadron of Carlist lancers, followed, in double-quick time, by a strong 
close of the same year he was in command of a regiment at Bayonne, force of infantry, fell upon the tired Algeri These had no time to form 
when he received a pressing invitation to recross the Pyrenees, and as- y: P gerines. se 


sume that of the Foreign Legion, from which Bernelle had retired. 


This invitation his love of action indaced him to accept. 


Certain Byronic associations might cause many to associate with the | 


ranks or Squares; more cavalry and infantry came up, and a bloody melee 
ensued, the darkness increasing the confusion. 


It was less a battle than a number of single combats. in whick every 


. ‘ ° : . - fought desperately for his life, aware that attempt at flight would 
name of Conrad the idea of a picturesque, romantic-looking bravo, with —_— , aires F a 7 2 we P 8 

sallow cheek and coal-black curls, and of tall and elegant form. The Con- apt Soka yeh gue i. ewes an no obs’ +e agg Nerd 
rad of the Algerines was nothing of all this, although he was es remarka- oPne Oc amonge: thets Droxen macecs. OF inmanity. ip the Cars- 


ble for headiong and chivalrous courage as any hero ever sketched by 


ness, aud favoured by the level ground, lance and sabre proved more 


post. He web Gober, beondcheukdered: Alesion, with o’ pleasent Get- than a match for the bayonet, and many of the gallant Legionaries were 
man countenance, and the look and bearing of a thorough collier. At the = ay — oan qed ape Tt as ae meee va, de wa end 
period of his Spanish campaigns he was avout fifty years of age, and the de . ae = are yan eg SRO Sragg testen 6 Tal Boer, 
lower part of his face was covered witha bushy beard. Enteriaining a by de o * erties of tle, in oharges with the beyonet were executed 
huge dislike to the regulation cocked-hat, he always wore, except on | JY etached parties of the Algerines. Conrad was omnipresent during 


grand parades, a French epi, a little foraging-cap of red cloth, without 


a peak, and with a gold band round it. A capital linguist, he lost no op- couraging his men by word and action, With his own hand he struck ‘ 


ihe figh!, ever appearing where there was greatest need of him, and en- 


portun:ty of increasing his popularity and encouraging his men by con- one ot the Carlist leaders from his horse. Still neither party lost g ound, 


Versing with them in their own tongue, and often in a sort of humorous 


and the combat continued on the same spot, until, at last, Conrad managed 


} : p ? ite her a few hundred men, and, favoured by the darkness, led 
tone which never failed to win their hearts. He knew the peculiarities | '® 8° ‘set » S02, a y we carl ’ 
of each nation, and even of individuals; and was so good a ph ysiogno- them round unobserved on the enemy’s fleuk and rear. With a loud 


mist, that he recognized a man’s country at a glance. He would ride 


cheer they fell upon the Carlists, who, taking them for fresh troops, broke 


through the ranks, during long and painful marches, on the famous white | #24 fled, closely followed by their opponents, After a vain attempt to 
Arabian he had brought “rom? Afrien, giving teeth heoet and courage to hold the town, they finally retreated in great confusion. But the glory of 
the foct-sore soldiery by a few kind and appropriate words, always re- this victory, over superior numbers, and under very disadvantageous 


Sponded to by cheers fur Conrad. 
“Where do we halt to-day, colonel ?” the Germatis would say: 


‘* Never mind, lads,’ was Covrad’s reply, in his Alsatian dialect; ‘ there'll 


be good wine there, never fear. Ha, hei Gott Jungen, marschiz nur!’ 
Then, tosome lagging Piedmontess,— 
‘Fate, fate, soldado; questa sera la buena polenta” 

_ Aud he would push forward, followed by bearty hurras, promising the 


circumstances, was dearly bought by the conquerors, who had three hun- 
dred men killed, and nearly as many wounded. 


[ Conclusion next week. ] 





ORIENTAL MANNERS AND ROMANCE. 
Savindroog ; or the Queen of the Jungle. By Captain Rafter, late of the 


oles a dobera mudka, and the Dutchmen cen gut soopchen. The Germans | 95th Regiment. 3 vols Longmans. 


were his favourites, aud he was never better pleased than when they sang 


upon the march their soldiers’ songs, in whisk bo biteself would eome- After the manner of Baillie Fraser, and Morier, Captain Rafter has 


times join. 
Shortl 
attached to the division of the Spanish general Pastor, who was then 
ase Ros d’Eroles, one of the most noted Carlist leaders in Catalonia. 
he Carlist threw himself with his band, consisting of several thousand 


sought in the rich fields of India, to twine upon the string of romance a 


y after his arrival ia Spain, Conrad, with three battalions, was series of pictures of carious eastern manners and remarkable customs, des- 


criptions of religious ceremonies and popular amusements, and examples 
of literature, occasionally turned in poetic versions. The attempt is a step 
in the right direction, and the execution worthy of it. Our only objection 


men, into the little town of Pobla, situated on the river Noguera, which night’ be, thet it: was too claborate Od. Gast Rave worn the enbjeot 


flows completely rouna it. The only ingress to the place was over a 


threadbere ; but the gallant author assures us that his first essay is suc~ 


strongly fortifie bridge, and Pastor declared he had not éncngh mon at cessful (of which there cannot be a doubt), and he has materials enough in 


is back to drive the enemy out of so formidable a position. 


store to follow it up with another: perhaps with a line of orient fictions. 


“* What, general,” Conrad cried, provoked at such irresolution, “ re- The romance involves the adventures G18 daring Bhool chic end a prin- 


treat now!- Never! [ will take the piace with my own men!” 

And without waiting for answer or permission from Pastor, he sprang 
bere his white Arabian, put himselfat the head of a a of grena- 
ie Cr ordered the bugles to sound a charge, and galloped forward to 

© bridge, waving his red ca by way of banner, at the end of his gold 
headed baton. W ith lavallel 

eels, and the remainder of his three battalions followed. Tbey were 


received with ‘ gre: oe : 
this did nee a severe fire from the Carlists thronging the bridge, but 


o town, and out of it again in the utmost confusion. Dashing through 
© water, the Carlists fled in wild disorder to the adjacent mountains, 


pont to a considerable distance by the Spanish troops, who now 


Carlists 


cess of Mysore: but we will leave their adventures and the loves and 
deaths of cabere connected therein to our readers, who will find plenty of 
imagination and interest to carry them through to the end. As an example, 
however, of the various scenes illustrative of the declared objects of the 
work, We select from battles, dutbars, and conspiracies, and fifty other 


bayonets the grenadiers kept close at his things with strange Indian titles, portions of a chapter, ** The Juggler,” 


which will give some idea of the talent with which Captain Rafter bas per- 
formed the task : 


stop them They pressed across, driving the defendersinto * The festival had commenced on the plain, in whose fertile bosom Mau" 


gree is sitaated : and the delighted subjects of the new Maha Rajah were 
celebrating his birth-day with all the enthusiasm peculiar to their race. 
“‘ Mountebanks of all descriptions, such as jugglers, kaut-pootly wal- 


encourdged by the success of Conrad’s bold onslaught. Fifty lahs*, prashariest and other wandering artists, who abound in that region 


a nen were killed and fifty more taken in the town itself, while Ros of credulity, bad been attracted to the secluded territory of Kempe by 
roles 


escaped with difficulty, and severely wounded. The loss of the ‘ ; ; as os : 

g- Conrad had an epaulet shot away, and a couple their respective avocations to the admiration of the gaping maltitude ; 
gh his coat, but was himself unhurt. Tne same good for- | *™°ng*t whom presents and refreshments of every description and vari- 
ed him in his previous and subsequent campaigas. With the ely were premanty distributed by the officers of the household; whilst 
of ascratch upon the hand, and a bruise gr two from spent | ‘8° lord o 


Algerines was triflin 
of bullets through hi 
tune attend 
exception 

ls, he was never bit till 


General Pastor, who, accordin i ili isci 
. ’ , ace gto the strict letter of military disci 
Pline, might have blamed Conrad's impetuous and unauthorised Geren, 


Was generous enough to overlook t i i 
the successful result, although the l ne walacue oogueamnes tet om 


atter was a tacit reproach on his own 





the fame of his liberality. These were now in full activity, pursuing 


the feast and bis distinguished visitors mingled with the bap- 


he received the bullet that caused his death. | PY ‘rong, entering into their simple pastimes, and sharing in all their 


Joyous hiliarity. 





* Puppet-show mon, wi o iu India are of avery superior description to 
') their European brethren. — r 


t Strolling actors. 

















LL TT 
“One _ of the field displayed a foot-race between a party of 
Bheels, whose active blimbs and eager eyes were strained to the utmost 
to win the embroidered shaw! that flaunted in the distance. Another 
party were wheeling the Muckdurs* round their heads, and bending the 
steel bow to win some handsome prize appropriate to the occasion. Be- 
yond, a body of cavalry were scouring across the plain waging a mimic 
war, retreating and advancing by turas; thoir shields and lances glitter- 
Ing in the sua, and their golden pennons flappirg iu the breeze. Beside 
the jungle’s shady screen a band of archers were exhibiting the wondrous 
accuracy of aim for which the Bheels are celebrated ; some of their ar- 
rows were pointed, some crescent-shaped, some had flat, sharp edges, 
and others were furtished with rounded heads to stun or slightly wound. 
The elasticity and power of their bows, which were made of bamboo, 
sent the ‘ winged messengers an incredible distance; and woe to the 
bird that ventured to hover within range, for neither the ircegularity of 


its motions nor the rapidity of its flight could save it from the deadly 
weapons. 


‘ Another part of the plain was occupied by the Jhettries, + tribe of 
Athlete for which the Mysore was famous, and who claim as their patron 
Crishna (or Kiste} the Hindoo Apollo. These combatants, clad in a sin- 
gle garment of light orange-coloured drawers extendiag halfway down 
the thigh, and adorned with garlands of flowe s, pe ae into the arena; 
arned for their pugilistic encounters, with the Vajrar Mostee, or horn 
cwstus, which they wielded with singular adroitne;, in striking and ward- 
ing off the blows oftheir adversaries. The symmetry of their forms was 
unequalled; the feats of strength and agility they displayed were won- 








| derful; and the beaaty of their attitades excited universal admiration. 


“ Not far from these were the Loolis, or tumblers and rope dancers, 
whose bodies were lithe acd supple as those of serpents; and who, in - 
addition to other singular feats, sprang over the backs of camels, and even 
of elephants, with graceful agility. Their exploits never failed to call 
forth the plaudits of the multitude ; and an occasional shower of rupees 
from the generous giver of the feast, amply repaid them for their labours, 

“Lo the diversity of mountebanks who thronged to the festival there 
were not wanting some of a religious cast; for religion 1s too otten used 
as a means of attracting popular favour or pecuniary recompense. Seve- 
ral Yogies, accordingly, appeared on the scene; displaying various modes 


& | of penance, or insensibility to physical torture: their melancholy exhi- 


bitions had some admirers, of course, among the over- ivus part of the 
community, who regarded ihem as a certain means of enforcing a passage 
to heaven: but the more joyous and light hearted souls gladly gave them 
up for more frolicsome scenes. 


“ These were to be had in variety and abundance, comprising the ex 
hibitions of wrestlers, boxers, tumblers, jugglers swallowing swordsand 
piping te dancing snakes ; dancing men and women, and masquerading 
processions, in which gods aud goddesses, Rajahs and Ranees, were re- 
presented in all the glories of paint andtinsel. Some of the eompany en- 
gaged in the game of pauchees, for the rage of gambling is strong es | 
the Hindoos. Others formed a circle round a Kissagot in the shade, 
listened eagerly to his characteristic recital of some popular tale, or gra. 
phic legend of mythology, the ‘ Avataras of Vishau,’ or the ‘Charning of 
the Ocean.’ Not far from the story teller sat a minstrel; who, crowned 
with lotus flowers, awoke the melodious powers of his veena, and sang 
in measured numbers trom the ‘Gita Govinda,’t the loves of Heri or 
Chishna, whea the incarnate God dwelt on the winding banks of Yamu- 
na, § and sported with the Gophian in the flowery glades of Vindravana. 


“The moon spread a net of beams,’ sang the minstrel, ‘over the 
groves of Vindravan, and looked like a drop of liquid sandal on the face 
of the sky, which smiled like a beautiful damsel. 

“*With a garland of wild flowers se to the yellow mantle 
that girds his azure limbs, distinguished by smiling cheeks, and by ear- 
rings that sparkle ashe plays, Heri exults in the assemblage of amorous 
damsels. Que of them presses him with her swelling breast, while she 
warbles with exquisite melody. Another, affected by a glance from his 
eye, stands meditating on the lotus of his face. A third, on pretence of 
whispering a secret in his ear, approaches his temples and kisses them 
with ardour. One seizes his mantle and draws him towards her, point- 
ing to the bower on the banks of Yamuna, where elegant vanjulas inter- 
weave their branches. He applauds another who dances in the sport- 
ing circle, whilst her bracelets ring as she beats time with her palms. 
Now he caressesjone and kisses another, smiling on a third with eompl!e- 
cency ; and now he chases her whose beauty has most allured him. T lus 
the wanton Heri frolics in the season of sweets among the maids 
of Vraja, who rush to his embraces, as if he were Pleasure itself assuming 
a human form; and one of them, unier a pretext of hymouing his divine 
perfections, whispers in his ear, “ Thy lips, my beloved, are nectar.”’ 


“ Bat the exhibition which attracted the greatest number of specta- 
tors, was the booth of the Byroopeas, or comic actors, who in India are 
exceed ngly clever and adroit ; the subjectsof their plays being general 
ly drawntrom the fables of their mythology, and their satire pointed at 
the measures of their earthly rulers and governors, frequently with a 
boldness truly wonderful in so despotic a land. 

“ Around this booth was collected all the beauty and fashion of the 
festival; and even the Maha Rajah with his family and visitors did not 
disdain toform part of the delighted throng, the Ranee and her darling 
boy occupying the splendid howdah of the Mysorean elephant.” 

As some of the denouement of the principal story hinges on the play 
(for as with Hamlet, the play’s the thing, wherewith certain conspirators 
catch the conscience of the king), we pass over a little to another exhibi- 
tion of a juggler in another part of the Reid ; 


“ The occupantof this little stage, the renowned Ballojee Ram, was 
just going through, with the assistance of one or two attendants, the ordin- 
ary tricks of swallowing swords, blowing his intestines out of his mouth, 
and putting them back again ad /ibitum with other common-place devices 
that amuse and mystify the vulgar. Seeing the regal party advance, 
however, he felt itincumbent on him to produce some of his most ela- 
none Gergton for their entertainment, and made his preparations ac- 
cordingly. 

‘‘ To those who have never witnessed the extraordinary feats of this 
singular class of beings, what we are going to relate will doubtless ap- 
pear too marvellous even forthe pages of romance ; but experience has 
sufficiently demonstrated the practicability cf legerdemain trick, which 
by the uninitiated can only be referred to the operation of magic. Indeed 
so preternatural have some of these performances appeared, that even the 
mighty Baber, the conqueror of Hindoostan, has dedicated a portion of 
his interesting memoirs to a description of them, without, however, at. 
empting their elucidation. 

“The juggler who had the honour of entertaining the MabaRajah and his 
party, was evidently a oe same Prmcpend of his art, end proceeded st once, 


as soon as his distinguished auditors were seated, to astonish them with 
his dexterity. 


“ He first handed an egg round the circle, to prove its reality, and then 
amy it in his bosom to hatch. He Geeneneed Was Ranee to signify the 

ird she wished to see produced ; and the unhappy Meena having named 
a dove, the symbol of her own innocent heart, it accordingly flew forth 
from the broken shell, and fluttering around for an instant, soared into 
the sky with rapid pinion This trick was frequently me yr og” ; a differ- 
ent bird appearing at every successive trial, by desire of one or other of 
the spectators ; and a shower of rupees, by order of the Ranee, repaid 
Re ingenuity of the juggler, who, thus encouraged, prepared for fresh 
etorts. 


‘‘ Having desired one of his attendants to bring him a branch from a 
noble mango-tree which grew at a short distance, Ballojee took it in his 
hand and held it forth, all green and blossomless as it was; uttering cer- 
tain incantations, and making a variety of grimaces, indicative of the in- 
ternal workings of a powerfully agitated spirit. Gradually, to the as- 
tonished eyes of the spectators, one blossum appeared sprouting forth; 
then another, and another, till the amputated branch was nearly covered. 


“ Wonderful, however, as this feat appeared, it was totally eclipsed 
that which followed; for, as the juggler still held the branch extend 
in bis hand, and continued his incantations, the blossoms fell off, one by 
one, and in the place of each appeared an incipient maugo, which gradu- 
ally swellei out to the largest size of that delicious fruit. These having 
been gathered by the juggler’s attendants, were presented in a golden 
salver to the Ranee and her party; but none pc’ be prevailed on to 
taste a fruit which they verily believed toybe the production of magic 
alone. 


“Tremendous applause and a royal largess followed this extraordina 
feat, and Ballojee once more addressed himself to his singular exhibi- 
tien. Taking in his hand a coil of rope which lay on the stage, he flung it 
up with considerable force in the air; when, strange to say, one end re- 











* Heavy clubs of teak or biack wood, used something like dumb-bells 
for exercising the muscles of the chest and arms. 

t A professional teller of stories and romances. 

t The songs of Jyadevu, acelebrated Hindvo poet,” 

§ The river Jumna.” 
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mained fixed above, the other falling down upon the stage of the mounte- 


“ Seizing hold of this, he kept it firmly extended ia a sloping direction 
from the summit; when, chs. sh upon wonders, a tiger — at the 
top, in the act of descending the rope, which he actually did with great 
caution recision, while many of the spectators fled screaming from 
the claws of the monster. Their ic, however, was very much in- 
creased when they beheld a lion following the tiger down the rope ; and 
then a buffalo, an elephant, and sundry other animals, which were fortu- 
nately taken possession of by the attendants of the juggler and conveyed 
behind the scenes, without causing any other mischief than the needless 
fright their first appearance had occasioned. : 

“ These extraordinary performances prepared the spectators to witness 
other wonders; for only one opinion seemed now to prevail throughout 
the assembly, that the powers of the exhibitor were more than human, 
and that he could be nothing more or less than an incaruation of one ctf 
the deities; perhaps the awful Mabadeo himself come down upon earth 
to grace the birth-day festival of the Maha Rajab. It therefore excited 
but little astonishment when the juggler now declared his ability to de- 
cipher the most hidden and secret thoughts of any or of all the spectators 

resent. 

“This was a disclosure, however, which few were desirous of subject- 
ing themselves to, for all had thoughts more or less unsuited to the pub- 

ear. 

Here also for the reason we have assigned we also pause; and dismiss 
Savindroog, with our most hearty commendations to readers of every de- 
scription. They will see much of novelty, and be instructed ia the east- 
ern world and its peculiarities. —London Literary Gazette. 

—_—_~————_ 


PAiscellancous. 


Tue Royat Geyerat Annuity Society.—The annual meeting of 
this society washeld at the London Tavern on Monday. The total 
funded property of the society amounts to 1,672/. 3s. 1d. ‘The donations 
and subscriptions for the year are stated at 566/: 198. 6d. The annui- 
ties have been increased to the maximum amount of 2/. 5s. per month 
for males, and 1/. 103, for females. The society was never in a mure 
flourishing condition. 
Cutorvrorm.—This agent was lately employed at St. George’s Hos. 
pital, during one of the most difficult and dangerous operations in the 
whole range of surgery, viz., the removal of the upper ay and portions 
of the bones of theface. The operation was performed by Mr. Henry 
Charles Johnson, one of the surgeons of the hospital, on a boy nineteen 
years of age, suffering froma large fangoid growth, of a highly danger- 
ous character, and implicating a large amount of the upper jaw and 
other structures about the face itself. It is an operation which only 
euch bold and fearless surgeons asthe late Mr. Liston and some few 
others have ventured to perform, bat was carried out by the present 
Operator with very great courage and success, and was managed with so 
much dexterity, that the features, after the sutures had beea applied, 
lost but little of their preceding fuloess and form, and the patient was 
removed to his bed with every chance of recovery and complete eradi- 
cation of the disease. It was most satisfactory to observe the effect of 
the chloroform, which, though it could not be applied entirely throughout 
the operation, afforded so much ease and composure to the sufferer, 
that the surgeon was able to proceed without those impediments which 
haye formerly stood in the way of similar dangerous and painful opera 
tions. Several non-professional gentlemen attended to witness this de- 
sirable effect. 


The Inverness Courier states that im mussels, some of which 
are as large as a man’s shee, are found at Ardinisgain, on Loch Carron, 
A few days since one of these mussels was left uncovered by a spring ebb 
tibe, and was induced by the rays of the sun to open itself. While thus 
open, it was observed by aprowling fox, which thrust its tongue into the 
shell in the hope of securing the fish ; but the mussel instantly closed 
on the tongue of the fox, which was retained a prisoner until drowned 
by the rising tide. 

Impentat Present.—The Emperor of Russia has presented a very 
superb diamond ring to Mr. Nasmyth, of Patricroft, the Inventor of the- 
steam-hammer and pile-driving machine, as an expression of his satisfac 
tion with the working of two pile-driving machines, erected by Messrs. 
ve and Gaskell, and employed at some extensive works at Cron- 





A pour’. ina Liverpool paper, states that a certain vocalist was 
exercising his voice at hie lodgings when the landlady came into the room 


Lasour.—The more we accomplish, the more we have to accomplish 
All things are full of labour, and therefore the more we acquire, the 
more we care, and the more we toil, to secure our acquisitions. Good 
men can never retire from their works of benevolence. Their fortune 
is never made. I never heurd of an apostle, prophet, or public benefac- 
tor retiring from their respective fields of labour. Moses, and Paal, and 
Peter died with their harness on. So did Luther, and Calvin, and Wes- 
ley, and a thousand others as deserving, though not so well known to 
fame. We are inured to labour. It was firsta duty; it is now a pleas- 
ure. Still there is such a thing as over-working man and beast, mind. 
and body. The mainspring of a watch needs repose, and is the better 
for it. The muscles of an elephant, and the wings of a swift bird, are at 
length fatigued. Heaven gives rest to the earth because it needs it ; 
and winter is more pregnant with blessings to the soil than summer 
with its flowers and fruite.—A. Campbell. 


Her Masesty’s Twetrts-cake.—This cake, manufactured by Mr. 
Mawditt, Yeoman Confectioner, and which was exhibited to her Majes- 
ty’s royal and distinguished guests, ia the Green Drawing-room, at the 
conclusion of the banquet given by the Queen, is a most elaborately 
executed and tasteful specimen of U’art du confiseur. Around the base 
are a variety of Chinese figures, interspersed with allegorical devices, 
birds, beasts, etc. Oathe top is a classically-formed circular temple 
(profusely ornamented), with openings all around, the bottom being of 
glass, to represent water. A great number of imitation gold and silver 
fish are suspended from the roof by means of wires, which, when put in 
motion by a curious contrivance, appear, by being reflected in the glass 
below, to be absolutely alive and swimming in the water. We should 
observe that they are not visible to the spectator, as they are suspended. 
but only by being reflected in the glass beneath. The temple is surmount- 
ed by some massive rocks, in which is inclosed a musical box. Placed 
amongst the rocks are upwards of twenty Chinese figures, several inches 
in height, playing various instruments, and most skilfully executed. 
Upon touching a secret spring the music commences playing, and the 
woes of the mimic band are set in motion, their heads bobbing about to 
the time in a most life-like manner. The box containing the music is 
hidden from view beneath the imitation rocks. The cake (which is 
more than three feet in diameter), with its multiplicity of curious and 
classical ornaments, is upwards of four feet in height. 

Artiriciat Stone.—The first meeting of the session of the Royal In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, was held on Taesday evening, Sir John Ren- 
nie, president, in the chair, when a paper was read descriptive of Mr. 
Frederick Ransome’s process for making artificialstone. The modus ope- 
ran di appeared to be very simple—broken pieces of silica (common flint) 
being subjected for a time to the action of caustic alkali, boiling under 
pressure ina close vessel, formed a transparent silicated solution, which 
was evaporated to a specific gravity of 1,600 (distilled water being 1,000), 
and was then intimately mixed with given proportions 0 well washed 
sand, broken granite, and other materials of different degrees of hardness. 
The paste thas constituled, after being pressed into moulds from which 
the most delicate impressions were readily received, was subjected to 
a red heat in a stove or kiln, and thus rendered insoluble. 


New Corton Counrry.—The Manchester Guardian says: “ We have 
seen a letter froma gentlemanat Liverpool to the secretary of the Manches. 
ter Commercial Association, enclosing a sample of wild cotton, gathered 
on the uncultivated isiand of Rodrignez (near the Mauritius), on which 
the writer had suffered shipwreck, and had been compelled to remain 
58 days. He states that the island, which is about 15 mileslong by 6 
broad, spontaneously produces a considerable quantity of cotton, and he 
could easily have gathered four or five hundred pounds weight. The 
shrubs, which appear to have been those of a perennial flock seeded cot- 
ton, grow abundantly on the low sands at the mouths of the rivulets with 
which the island is intersected; and they might, no doubt, be cultivated 
in other localities. The sample of cottop sent to the Commercial As- 
sociation is very fine in staple, resembling the fine Bourbon cotton for- 
merly imported to some extent in this country, but apparently a little 
stronger. The writer states that the island of Rodriguez is uninhabited, 
except by a few black fishermen, though the land is fertile, the climate 
excellent and the natural productions valuabie, including the sugar cane, 
oranges, lemons, plantains, bananas, &c, and it would, no doubt, yield 
all the usual tropical productions in abundance: but labourers would 
have to be procured from India.” 


In the“ Recit de la Captivité de Napoleon 4 Sainte-Helene,” by 
General Montholon, the following characters of the two empresses are 
given, as from Napoleon himself:—Their characters were diametrically 
opposite. Never were there two women less like each other. Josephine 





exclaiming, “Oh, what capital voice you are in this morning! But it is 
mo wonder, for you slept last night in Alboni’s bed !”’ 

Balfe receives 600/ from the publisher of the music in his new opera, 
“The Maid of Honour,” and 200/. from Jullien for permission to perform 
it at Drury-lane. 

A Stace Stonm.—There was a terrific stage storm in one of the Easter 
peeves brought out by the illustrious Elljiston at Drury-lane. As machines 

lor making artificial oceans had not then been invented, the turbulent 
element was imitated by little boys, who kicked about on the stage 
under a cloth painted sea-green. Several young gentlemen were engag- 
ed for this purpose at one shilling per night; but when the run of the 
iece was slackening, this handsome independence was reduced one-half 
he waves immediately called a meeting, and resolved that the entire 
sea shouldsirike. Accordingly, that night, although the peas and sieves 
attered away like hail, the powdered resin flashed forth its direst 
ightning, and the sheet-iron rolied out terrific thunder, the sea, to the 
horror of the prompter, was as calm asa new carpet. He raged louder 
than the hal!-mad. storm, lifted a margin of the ocean, and enjoined the 
boys to toss about with energy. Upon this an urchin popged out his 
head from the “ briny deep,” and inquired, ‘' Sixpenny waves, or shil- 
ling ones?” The prompter had no alternative, and replied, ‘ ‘ Shilling 
ones.” Forthwiththe sea was agitated as fiercely and suddenly as if a 
real squall had sprung up.— Family Jo: Miller. 


INDIAN ARROW- PoIsoN.--Snake-like in fourm, the Urari, or Indian arrow- 
poison winds itself around and among the buge trees, fantastically sha- 
ped, that spring from the deep fissures in the mountain rock, and often 
reaches to a height of forty feet before it divides into branches, which are 
densely covered with a rust-coloured hair. The poisonous principle re- 
sides chiefly in the bark of the plant, which is stripped off, steeped in 
water tor a certain time, simmered, and evaporated to the thickness of a 
syrup. It is then fit for use. “As much as I had heard of the fatal 
poison,” says Professor Schomburgh, “ I nevertheless cannot abstain from 
noting the astonishment by which [ was seized on seeing it used for the 
first time. While travelling, a deer was discovered browsing in the high 
grass before us. One of the Indians took a poisoned spike, and fixed it 
to his arrow. Cautiously he stole upon the unsuspectiug deer, and shot 
the arrow into its neck ; it made a jump in the air, fled with the speed of 
the wind before us, bat had scarcely run forty yards, when it fell to the 
ground and expired.” It will kill the strongest bull in four or five min- 
utes ; and lizards an! rats wounded with it, die immediately. It may 
appear strange that this poison may be taken into the stomach with im- 

unity. The writer relates that, when suffering from ague, and happen- 
ing tobe without quinine, he took frequently the urari in doses of 
“about as much as | coald get on the point of a knife.” The stomach, 
in fact, digests the poison, and thereby alters its properties before it 
reaches the blood. It is also well known that the flesh of animals killed 
with the urari is quile innocent for the same reason. 


Tur Pawnsroxer’s Winpow—There is more philosophy of life to be 
learned at a pawnbroker’s window than in all the libraries in the world. 
The Maxims and dogmas which wise men have chronicled disturb the 
mind for 4 moment, as the breeze raffles the surface of the deep, sstiil 
stream, and passes away; but there is something in the melancholy 
grouping ofa pawnbroker’s window which, like a record of ruin, sinks 

to tne heart. ‘The household goods, the cherished relics, the sacred 

ons affection bestowed, or eyes vow closed in death had once 
looked upon as their own, are here as it were profaned : the ass ciations 
of dear old times are here violated ; the family hearth is here outraged ; 
the \ies of love, kindred, rank, all that the heart clings to, are broken 
here. _ It is a sad picture; for, in spite of all the littering show, its as- 
sociations are sombre. There hangs the watch, the old chased repeater, 
that hung above the head of a dying parent when bestowing his trem- 
bling blessing on the poor outcast who parted with it for bread; the 
widow 8 wedding-:ing is there, the pledge of love of one now dead, the 
only relic of the heart’s fondest memories ; silver that graced the holi- 
day feast; the gilt framed miniature that used to hang over the quiet 
mantel shelf; the flute, the favourite of a dead son, surrendered by a 
— mother to procure food for her remaininy olispring ; the locket 
that held a father’s hair ; or, gloomier still, the dress, the very covering 
of the poor is there, waving like the flag of wretchedvess and misery. 
It is a strange sad sight to those who feel aright. There are more 
touching memorials to be seen ata pawnbroker's window than in all the 


had grace, an irresistible seduction, an unreserved devotedness. aria 
Louisa had the timidity of innocence. When I married her she was a 
truly virtuous novice, and very submissive. Josephine would sacrifice 
millions upon her toilet and in liberalities. Maria Louisa, on the con- 
trary, ecenomised what I gave her, and I was obliged to scold her, in 
order to induce her to make her expenditure consistent with her rank. 
Josephine was devoted to me; she loved me tenderly—no one ever 
ad a preference to mein her heart. I uniformly held the first place 
—her children the next. And she was right, for she was the bein whom 
I most loved, and the remembrance of her is still all-powerful in my 
mind. 


Tue Exrraorpinary Fatatity or THE House or Stuart.—The 
royal line of the Stuarts is among the most unfortunate in the records 
ot history. Their destiny followed them during the long period of four 
hundred years. Robert III, king of Scotland, died ofa broken heart, occa- 
sioned by his eldest son, Robert, having been starved to death ; and his 
youngest son, James I, was taken prisoner by the English, and remained 
in confinement eighteen years. On his return to Scotland, after having 
beheaded three of his nearest kindred, he was assassinat-d by his ownre- 
latives asapunishment. James II. was killed by a cannon-shot at the 
siege of Roxburgh. James ILI. succeeded his father, James II. He put 
to death his brother John, and would have destroyed his brother Alex- 
ander, but he escaped, end levied war against him. James was defeated 
in battle, and having fallen from his horse, took refuge in a mill, where he 
was discovered and put to death. Jam sIV. was slain in the fatal bat- 
tle of Flodden Field. James V. died of grief for the loss of his army at 
Solway Moss. He left his dominions to his only daughter, Mary Stuart 
(better known as the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots), who, after suffer- 
ing eighteen years’ imprisonment, was beheaded at Fotheringay Castle, 
Northamptonshire, on the Sth of February, 1587. Henry Stuart, Earl of 
Darnley, the husband of Mary Queen of Scots, died the victim of revenge. 
His house in Edinburgh was blown up in the night by gunpowder, and 
the unfortunate morarch’s body was found next day in the garden adjoin- 
ing. James I of Bugland (and sixth of Scotland), the son of Henry Earl of 
Darnley, died in 1625, not wituout suspicion of being poisoned by Villiers 
Duke of Buckingham. Charles I, his son, was beheaded at Whitehall. 
Charles Ii. lived an exile and a fugitive during the Hong se gag of the 
Commonwealth. After his restoration to the throne, he lived a life of li- 
centiousness, and died of apoplexy. James II. his brother, abdicated 
his throne, and died in exile. 

Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah” has been produced in Dablin for the first 
time, with immense success, at the Ancient Concert in that city. 


Miss Emma Lucombe has recently been making a considerable sensa- 
tion in thefashionable saloons of Paris. Her singing of Casta Diva,at a 
concert for the benefit of M. Killihane, was the theme of admiration. 


Mr. Cartis,an English tenor singer, formerly a student at the Royal 
Academy of Music, and subsequently a pupil of Signor Mazzacato, at 
Milan, is engaged, as primo tenore, for the approaching Carnival at Padua. 

Taz Vernon Gattery.—The trastees of the National Gallery have 
made their selection from the gallery of Robert Vernon, Esq., and have 
accepted for the nation one hundred and sixty pictures. The deed 
conferring this magnificent gifi upon the British people has been execu- 
ted; and it now only remains for the nation to erect a structu'e fitted to 
receive the collection. Uatil this is done we believe the pictures will 
not be removed ftom the house of the donor, in Pallmall. 


Lola Montes is a great favourite still in Bavaria. The Queen has 
conferred on her the order of St. Theresa, calls her “* My dear Countess,”’ 
and admits her inte her intimacy. The ladies of the court, of course, feel 
it their duty to caress the favourite, and, in fact, she has all the world at 
her feet. The style of luxury in which she lives passes all bounds ; 
nothing equal to it having ever been seen at Munich, even in the royal. 
palaces. The whole of her sleeping-chamber, even the walls and ceiling, 
is hung with guipure, liasd with rose-coloured satin, The mantelpiece 
is of Sevres porcelain, painted by the first artists. The furnitu:e is of the 
time of Louis XV., enriched with gold and silver. 

A literary gentleman of Spain, named De Castro. has discovered the 
manuscript of an unpublished work by the celebrated Cervantes, en- 
titled “ El Buscapie,” but that he had demanded that, before publishing 
it, he should be declared entitled to the copyright. This privilege has 
since been conferred on him by royal decree. The work will shortly be 





monuments in Westminster Abbey.— Newspaper paragraph, 
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THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
{INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL, HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
GOVERNOR—Tue Ricut Hon. rune EARL or ELGIN ano KINCARDINZ, @o. 

VEENOR-GENERAL OF CANADA. ; 
Ediptargh, 1 George street: London, 4 A. Lothbury; Glasgow, 35 St. Vincent 
Place ; Montreal, 19 Great St. James Street. 
DIRECTORS: 
Curistr. Dunkin, Esq., 
Hon. Justice McCorp, 
Hon. W. B. Roginson. 


Hon. Peter McGitu, Chairman, 
Davip Davipson, Esq., 
ALexa. Stmpson, Esq., 


Hew Ramsay, Esgq., 
Medical Adviser, Geonce W. Campasut, Esq., M.D. 
Solicitor, Joun Rose, Esq. 
Manager, A. Davipson Parker, Esq. 
HE DIRECT OKS of the COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY bei 
sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-holders in this country, w 
are commanded by Assurers in Great Britain, bave invested THE BoaRD IN MONTREAL 
wi th tull powers to examine into, and accept of Proposals. puttiog the Company on the 
risk, at once, without communicating with the pareat Board, , ; 

A party has it thus in his power to effect an Assurance on his Life immediately, with 
out incurring the delay to which Life Assurers in this country have hitherto been sab- 
jected, from the sanction of the Head Roard being required to com lete the transac. 
tion: the deliverance of the Board at Montreal being final and Wrevecaile ible. 

This arrangement gives to the CoLon:at all the facilities of a Company hrs ae | 
local ; and combined with the additional advantages of a large Guaranteed Capital, 
foros the most verfect sec urity in all Assurance transactions. 

Rates by Aasual Payments for an assurance of £100 sterling : 


Tasie LL. 
Whole Term of Life, wi h Participation io the Profiis of the Company. 
Age. | Annuai Premium. | Age. Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premiom. 
15 £1 14s Od 30 L2 9s 4a 50 £4 13s Od 
20 | { 40 60 | 











1 18s 4d 8 5s 6d 7 Is 1d 


Povicies effected under THis TaB_e, have the benefit of participating in the profits a 
the Company, which will be asce:tained and divided at certain intervals, when each 
Policy will share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 

TasLe Il, 
Whole Term of Lile withuut Participation. 
Age. | Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium, 

15 £1 ils 2d | 30 | £2 5s 4d 50 £i 5s 3d 

20 1 15s 1d 40 3 0s 0d 60 | 6 148 1ld 

Policies effected under THis TABLE, secure sums of fixed amourt, payable at death, 
This Table is ens selected by parties to whom it is an object to transact on 
lowest terms, and is wellsuited to Assurances effected in conuection with Loans, or to 
cover DesrTs. 

Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. 

Har Crepit System.—Accorving to this arrangement, parties Fa HALF of the 
Annual premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining half with interest to 
remain asa debt on the Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at the option of the 
Assured, to be decucted at settlement of the claim ; 

Or, the Company will grant Assurances on the Stents plan :—ONE-THIRD of the 
Annual premium to remain inthe hands of the Policy-holder during the subistence ef 
the Assurance, the proporiion of premiums thus reserved to be veducted with Interest, 
when the sum assured becomes a claim upon the Company. 

TRAVELLING Licence.—The arrangements of the Directors, as regards Residence 
and Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in 
particular, the assured baving permission to pass from ANY NoRTH AMERICAN Port To 
ANY European Port, at all times, without extra charge. 

The Prospectus of the Company, containing the Rates, Conditions, &c., together with 
every other information regarding Lire AssURANCEs and ANNUITIES, may be obtained 
by application at “~ of the Offices of the Company. 

y order of the Directors, 
A. DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada, 
Office, 19 Great St. James Street, Montreal. 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
No.8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—$5,000,C00. 

as Company established by Act of Parliameat, in 1834, affords the most perfect 

_ security in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended 

itsince its commencement—its annual income being upwards of £92,000, or in Ameri- 
can currency, $460,000. 

In 1841, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, 

to all — of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in 


the following table :— 
$5000 6 years—added $600, 
$5000 4 years—addea $400, 
$5000 2 years— added $200. 
For the whole Life. 
|For seven years, 














Age. For one year. jat an annual pre-| Yearly without ; Yearly with 
mium of profiis. i profits, 
23 1 02 1 a9 1 82 2 00 
24 104 1il 1 87 2 
25 1 07 } 115 1 92 215 
26 110 | 117 197 2 20 





The premium, are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for 
the first five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 

Every information will be afforded and prospectuses may be obtained on application 
to Ww, C. MAITLAND, 

jan8—tf Agent for New York and the United States. 





HILIP ERNST, Professor of the Flute and Guitar, Music Room, 395 Broadway, 
near Walker street, would respectfully announce that he has just now a few most 
excellent Boehm Flutes for sale. These instruments are manufactured expressly for him, 
and constructed entirely on the original principles of the celebrated Behm. Mr. Ernst 
offers particular advantages, having enjoyed a long scquaintance witb the inventor in 
Europe, and having been the first to introduce in this city the Behm Flate as adopted 
in the Consrrvatoire Royale de Paris, London Royal Academy of Music, and the prin 
cipal musical institutions on the continent. He has also a number of very good eight 
keyed Flutes, taken in exchange for Boehm instruments, which he would dispose of o@ 
moderate terms, and they are mostly (rom the oest makers, 
A full scale of fingering, and all the instructions necessary to the understanding of the 
eculiarities ofthe Boehm Flute, accompany every instrument. All interested“in the 
lute are invited to call at 395 Broadway, where ali Mr. Ernst’s musical publications 
are to be had. dec 18—3m 


ANVARD’S MAMMOTH PANORAMA OF THE MISSISSIPPI] RIVER !— 
PAINTED ON THREE MILES OF CANVAS!—Exhibiting a view of country 
i200 mi es in length, extending from the mouth o! the Missouri River to the city of New 
Orleans, and reaching over ten degrees of latitude, BEING THE LARGEST PAINTING LN 
THE WORLD! 
Open every evening (Sunday excepted) at the NEW PANORAMA BUILDING ia 
Broadway, adjoining Niblo's Garden. 
Aamiussion 50 cents—children half price. 
The Panorama will commence moving at 7 o’clock precisely. 
Afternoon Exhit itions on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at3 o’clock. 
Seats secured from 10 till 12 o’clock, A M. 


po NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


‘A SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.’ 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premiums) of about $185,000. (Part of the capital is 
invested in the United States.) 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq., George-st., Hanover-sqaare, 
Chairman ofthe Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LUCAL DIRECTORS, 
(Chief Office for America,74 Wall-st)—New York. 
Jacob Harvey, Esq.,Chairman; Jas. Boorman, a Gorbam A. Worth, Esq. 
John J. Palmer, Esq. George Barclay, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq. 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq., Samnel 8S. Howland, Esq., Willitm Van Hook, Esq., 
and C. Edward Habicht, ksq. 
EDWARD T, RICHARDSON Esq., General, Accountant. 
Pamphlets, blaxk forms, table of rates, lists of Agents, &c. &c., obtained at the Chief 
Office 74 Wall-s:, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 


North American Colonies 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
aug 28. tor the United States and B. N, A. Colonies. 
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THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21ST AUGUST, 1847. 
CAPITAL, FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

President, Hugh C, Baker; Vice Presidert, J T. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & 
Sacleir; Physicians, G. O'Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 
rP\HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssURANCE upoN Lives, and transact any 

business dependent upon the value or duration of Human ey | to grant or pur- 
chase Annuities or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

in addition te the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of 
this Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at ® 
rate of compound interest much beyond that which can be ob.ained in Britain, to pro- 
mise @ most material re ion of cost ; gearsetoeeg Assurances, Survivorships or En- 
dowments far a smaller present payment, or yearly piemium, apd granting increased 
ANNUITIES whether immediate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them- 
They can also point tothe! cal position of the Comp as of peculiar importarce to 
intending Assurers, as it enables such As urers to exercise control Over the Company, 
po facilitates the acceptance of healthy risks, as well as the proinpt settlement © 
claims. 

Assurances can be effected either wiTH or wiTHOUT participation in the profits of the 
Company; the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; 
and the HALF CREDIT sysTEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be give® 
for one half of the first sevEN premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. —_ 


Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. — 











siat n wm Lie, 
With | Without | gait Credit. | Age. | pronts. | Pronve’| Half Credit 





Profits. | Profits. rofits. | Profits. 
15 131 16 5 40 $62 ),214 8 2176 
20 ii? 4 911 45 s7 1/3 4 0 $74 
25 229 11447 1176 50 413 1481711 414 
30 293 202 2 26 55 517 8141911 5 34 
35 2167 264 282 60 71010 6 911 6 13 2 











The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon compari 
son, be found to be LOWER than the similar tabies of any other office at Aa har ge 
to assure in Canada, while the assured wi icipation will share in three-fourths 
the whole profit of that Branch of ihe Company’s business. : 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further informatios 
respecting the system of the Company, or the practice of Life Assurance, can be o 
tained of the Secretary,or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed: 


BrantfOrd...ccccccccccccvecs +» William Muirhead.....sseseccsersesreccees eovcccce oc Aoscceee 
CODOUTE ...ceeeecereeeeeeeseeeTAMeS CAMETON. cocececcceccecececeseaceneseres eecccsenecsse? 
Colborne ,..eeeceeeseececeseesRobert M Boucher,..secsseess Ovecoccecccsccoccece eececeee® 
Dundas... .ccccsesscecces eocecsecosesoe Cc ecccccsvocecesses cece Dr. James Ham)lton.....-- 
LONAON,.....eeeseseees seeeee George Scott.....-es00e eocves Dr. Alexander Anderson. 


. Nbr: George Herrick. ...+++ . 
Wiliiam Lapenotiere.........Dr. Samuel J. Stratford...++ 
By order of the erOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary 
oat ; mart Haniltoa. 
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THE FRIENDS OF THE AFRICAN. 
From thelast Quarterly Review. ; 
i oll Baxton’s confessions respecting the utter failure o 
™ ytd of “the Frients of the African” did more credit to the 
the prow of that gentleman than to the ability and discreticn ofthe party 
ere wy ee was the acknowledged head. In the year 1840 he frankly 
of — that Bogland, after having spent at their instigation, and under 
nl’ idauce, upwards of 15,000,000/. in her efforts to sappress the 
their on fter kaving thereby seriously compromised her friendly re- 

- trade, @ 8 y ° : 

ord with the powers whose subjects, were engaged in that nefarious 
ee aol having consigned to a premature grave thousands of her brav- 
traf, § in the performance of their professional duties ou the shores of 
Strice, had but succeeded in aggravating the sufferings of the unhappy 
ings whom she sought to relieve. gaa 

[t isnot our parpose in the preseut paper ‘ to saturate the pa lic -_ 
with the horrors of the slave-trade.”” We merely wish to lay before t : 

i-elected champions of the negro a brief resume of what they have ef- 
footed on behalf of their wards, leaving to their owa discernment, aud to 
that of the public, to decide whether it will not be better that the sort o 
‘mperium wn imperio—the Exeter Hall influence which has up to the 
‘ vcat day prevaded the couusels in Downing Street—should cease; 
Fhat the duty of defending the weak and of redressing the oppressed 
should in future devolve on the governors, clergy, and other official ser- 
vants of the colonies where such interfereace is required ; and that every 
individual sheltered under the British flag, be be white, brown, red. 
black, or copper-coloared, should hencefurward be permitted to lapse 
ander the protection of practical government and common sense. 

In making this ——) we by no means desire that avy philar- 
thropic body, instituted for the amelioration of the physical or moral con- 
dition of maakind, should be thrown out of work at this inclement sea- 
son of the year. Wecould easily point out to them parishes in England 
where missiovaries are quite as much wanted asin the most anenlight- 
ened group of the Canuibal Islands ; we could show them, within one 
day’s post uf Londoa—(for we have had enough of the Capital itself in a 
preceding article) —whole districts where iguorance and op pre ssion, and 
iamine—ay, and pestilence—are as rife as amongst the rocks of Pata- 
gonia or in the delta of the Niger; and if any there be amongst them (it 
may be deemed uucharitable lo sarmise it) who are stimulated ia their 
career of benevolence rather by the thirst of fame than the pure love of 
humanity, we believe we may assure them that most people will hon- 
our them more for one persvnal effurt made on bebalf ot distress abroad 
or even at home—thaa fur all the vicarious gallantry of which tbere 
have been from time to time such dazzling displays ia the Strand. The 
most generous disregard of other men’s lives aad other men’s interests 
is aciaim to celebrity which, we fear, will always be open to ques- 
a an the slave-trade was declared illegal, the average mortality 
amungst the negrves during the middie passage was computed to be 9 per 
cent. Mr. Buxton admitted, in 1840, that the courses adopted by bim- 
self and his party had iacreased that ratio of deaths to 25 per cent. Slave 
speculators, in consequence of the augmented chances of pursuit aud 
capture, found it their interest to carry ou their trade in sharper and 
flunsier crafi, fast sailers, run up at little cost. They likewise considered 
it advantageous to crowd them to an incredible degree with slaves, in 
order that one rapid and fortanate passage might remunerate them am- 

ly for prsvious losses by mortality aud coutiscation*® But no one could 
Seocies the failure of ali that had been attempted, with a view of put. 
ting down his traffic, prior to 1840, more forcibly than Mr. Buxton has 
himself done :— ; 

* Mil ousof money and multitudes of lives have beea sacrificed and in 
return for ali we have ooly the afflicting couviction that the slave-trade is 
as far as ever {rom being suppressed: nay, I am afraid that the fact is not 
to be dispated, that while we have thus been endeavouring to extinguish 
the traffic, it bas avtuaily doubled in amount.”’— The Slave T'rade, P. 171. 

In 1791 the colony of Sierra Leone was established under the same 
auspices, as a nucleus whence the blessings of Christianity and Agrical- 
ture were to extend their ramifications over benighted Africa. Its motto 
was, * Tue Biole aud the Plough.” Officials of every grade were ex- 
purted frest: and fresh from England (for they died very rapidly) at the 
expense of the Government. Clergymen, schoolmasters, and missiona- 
ries, gimpie and euthusiastic men, were urged to resort thither in aban- 
dance by sleek and voluble agitators at home, who, saying nothing of the 
dangers they felt nocali to share, annoanced the culuny asa sort of moral 
model farm, whese success was already guaranteed by the energy and 
piety of tbe powerfal body that supported its interests in England 

The evidence given by Colonel H. D. Campbell, one of the few gover- 

nors who had the good lack to retura alive, by Dr. Madden, the govern- 
ment commissioner who visited the colouy in 1840, aud by other wit- 
nesses befvre tle Parliamentary Committee ot 1842, enables us to judge 
with much accuracy of this success with which the Friends of the Atrican 
have discharged the important trast of which they have so confidently 
monvpulised the daties,eand which costs the mother country nearly 100,- 
0002, a-year. Up to that date more than 60,000 settlers had at various 
times been poured iuto Sierra Leone. These Atricans, so prolific else- 
where, insteai of multiplying, diminished in numbers—the actual popa- 
lation be:ag estimated at 40,000 ; of whom 80 were Huropeans; of these 
but six were women. White children boru in the colony, invariably 
died. lusurauce officers charged an additional 25 per cent. on persons 
about to proceed thither. Colonel Campbell, on reaching the seat of his 
government, which he had been instructed was ‘a great annoyance 
to the Culonial Office, in consequence of the abuses and vile system 
there,” describes a sucial state waich we believe has nut been equalled 
by thai of any other tropical colony in the worst days of slavery. He 
found * the cvlouial chaplain totally ignorant of the state of religion 
and educavon,” whilst Mahomedan missionaries were making such nu- 
merous p:uselytes that the white Christiaus thought fit to check the pro- 
gress of thai persuasion by destroying their mosques. The best British 
subjects were the Kroomen—a race of muscular, good-tempered, labu- 
rious fellows—bat stone-deaf in heathendom, ardent Devil-worshippers. 
and, says the Rev. J. Schon, “ fearfully” addicted to polygamy. The 
liberated Africans, when turned louse in the colony, found them- 
Selves in suc a destitute condition that Colonel Campbell, on subse- 
quently visitiug the iuterior, recogaised many of his former subjects, who 
had returued into yoluatary slavery io order to insure a subsistence. 
The children landed from slaves were apprenticed vut to other negroes 
—“ as uncivilized as the children they obtained’—many of whom them- 
selves tad uot been a yearin the colony—and were curried off into the 
bush, where they lived in a state of natur’. The young girls were in- 
trusted to uegru-women in the town, who grew rich ou the wages of 
their prostitution. In the jail Colonel Campbell found men, women, 
children, lunatics, debtors, tried and urtried criminals, guilty and inuo- 
cent, huddled together night and day, withoat distinctiou of sex, age, or 
crime. Hedescribed the European population, small as it was, as most 
degraded and immoral; and declared “ that what little had been done iu 
Civilizing the African population was to be atiributed rather to the docile 
and imitative disposition of that race than to any effurts made on their 
behalf by Europeans.” Wages were from 3d. to 4d. a-day, and but scanty 
empluymeut was to be obtained even at that low rate. Capital was 
stated to be unknown in Sierra Leone. Money payments were rare— 
muskets, check-shirts, and rum having supplanted L.s. d. in the curren- 
cy of the pattern colony. 

Its statistics, in a commercial point of view, were allin keeping. In 
the various florid descriptions put forward by its patrons, much stress 
was generally laid on the obvious truism that all the plants and fruits 
which ere ind) genous toa tropical couutry cuuld be successfully cultivated 
there ; and us these vegetable productions are looked upon as rarities i: 
our climate, aud are only’ to be met with in the forciug-houses of the rich 
these common-place statements tended to give an uudue importance to 
the settlement, iu a commercial point of view, ia the minds of the iguo- 
rant aud the sanguine. Ln 1842, the industry, or rather indolence, o! 
40,000 settlers, all either agriculturists « r idlers, raised produce tor ex- 
portation to the value of 4567/ —something under 2s.6d per head pe: 
anbum for each individual. Coffee to the amount of 20/. was exported in 
1836: rum, tubacco, aud sugar were amongs! the émports. For fourtee: 
oe ny progress had been made in production; aud this in a country 
mae suvances in civilization Were, according to the manifestos of th: 

» Uvimapeded by the avar ce and cruelty of speculation, or the colu- 











oy ne 8elfishuess of trade—where the svil anh aileshe wane original. 
» be “ edto be “ admirably 8viled for every species of tropical cultiva 
em and where sabeur Was aburdant al 4d, «day. 
* . : — 
The captare of the Jesus Maria. of 35 tons (ihe s ze of a Cow: 


or teva! with 295 souls on board—of the Si, of 99 tons, with 400 suu 
“ oF the Vircedora, of 16 tons 71 souls ( Buxion)—attest too clearly th 
use of the increased proportions of deatis. 








, ly pointed vut fur the establishment of the mode'-farm. 











Sach was the condition of Sierra Leone, established and conducted 
under the special surveillance of the Friends of the African, after 
nearly half a century of their fostering care—such was “the glimmer 
of civilization” which these doers of good by deputy had succeeded in 
shedding over the country of their adoption—such their practical adapta- 
tion of the Bible and the Plough. Although it is a matter of surprise to 
us that these persons themselves were not utterly disheartened by the 
deadiy failures of their experiments, it is a matter of far greater that the 
English nation was not disgusted and undeceived by their proved inca- 
pacity, and that a ministry and a people could ve found willing to endure 
auy longer such murderous child’s-play for men’s lives and fortunes. 

The expedition of Macgregor Laird up the Niger in 1836 had demon- 
strated that that river was navigable for small steamers to a cousiderable 
distance from its mouth. The Liverpeol merchants with whom it had 
vriginated—persons of known capacity and humanity—were experienced 
in the trade and climate of the coast ; moreover,,the priucipal sharehold- 
erin that daring adventure accompanied and directed it himself. Their 
object was to ascertain the practicability of ascending the Niger in steam- 
ers, to verify the tales rife among the natives on the coast of the greater 
salabrity of the iuterior, aud of the abundance of ivory, gold-dust, and in- 
digo procurable there; and to establish, if the scheme appeared on ex- 
amination to afford promise of success, a trading settlement at the con- 
fluence of the Niger and the T’chadda. Lieutenant Allea, R.N ., accom. 
panied Mr. Laird as passenger, with a view of making a survey of the 
river; bat the enterprise received no aid or notice whatever from the 
Friends of the African or the Eaglish Government. Its sad results are 
wellknown. Thetwo steamers Quorra and Albarkah penetrated up the 
Niger as far as Rabbah; the mercantile part of the speculation wholly 
failed ; and but eight men out of forty-eight—amongst whom Messrs. 
Laird and Oldfield, and Lieutenant Allen, were luckily inciuded. survived 
to tell the tale. 

Yet when, in 1840, with such appalling experience to deter bim, Mr. 
Buxton, undismayed by the evil which he bad already wrought, declared 
that he had hit upon @ new remedy tor the slave-trade—when, averting 
his eyes from the almost incredible misery, idleness, and debauchery 
which pervaded every corner of what had been formerly his pet land of 
promise, Sierra Leone, he issued, in the name of a “ New Socicty for ef- 
fecting the extinction of the slave trade, and for promoting the civiliza 
tion of Africa,” his pro posals that a similar establishment should be tried 
on a greater scale; that efforts should be made to “ cultivate districts 
of Africa selected for that purpose, in order that her inhabitants might 
be convinced of the capabilities of her soil, and witness what wonders 
might be accomplished by their own labour, when set in motion by our 
capital and guided by our skill. (The Remedy, p. 336)—when, in 1840, 
Mr. Baxton ventured on this new appeal, Eugland, sensible, p actical 
England, responded eagerly to his invitation. Lord John Russell dis- 
dained to reflect on the fatal fatuity which had hitherto characterised 
the undertakings of this party: he did not stoop to consider the state of 
the pattern colony which had been specially committed to their charge; 
and again were the elders of Exeter Hall permitted to spurt with the re- 
sources of the country and the lives of braver if not beiter men than them- 
selves, 

Never did any previous expedition create such a sensation as that 
which was prepared in 1841 for the Civilization of Africa—magnum 
opts! Ample funds were voted by Parliament, in compliance with the 
wishes ofthe Prime Miuister, for its outfitand maintenance; three iron 
steamers were:built expressly for the service ; the flower of the British 
navy voludteered lor the grand undertaking—the officers attracted by 
the certainty of promotion and renown, the men by the prospect of dan- 
ge: and double pay. 

In vain did Macgregor Laird, Jamieson, and other such men, endea- 
vour to expose the absurdity and the impolicy of the attempt; tne inju- 
ry which it would intlict upon the increasing legitimate commerce of 
Africa with Eugland ; and the inevitable mortality which awaited the 
uunecessarily large white crews of the steamers thus dispatched up the 
Niger at the very seasou described by Mr. Buxton himself (S/are Trade, 
p, 200) as most fatal to buman life. Their remonstrauces were unheeded 
as those of interested meddlers; the little fleet crossed the Aitantic 
without accident ; and having taken on board at Sierra Leone a sufficient 
number of Kroomen, on the 13th of August, 1841, the Amelia schooner 
and the Albertand Soudan steamers rolled in heavily over the bar of 
the Nun mouth of the Niger—were followed on the 15th by the Wilber- 
force~ and began the journey “so much dreadedjby the people”’ ( Dun- 
can) 

Ove handred and forty-five white men, and one hundred and mo 
eight blucks—thirty-three of whom were destined to be permanently 
located on a certain model farm, the materials of which were stowed in 
the hold of the Ameliamcomposed the crews of the devoted vessels, 
which were commanded by Captain Trotter, Bird Allen, aud W. Allen, 
R.N. Their objects appear to have been to penetrate up the river a. 
faras Rabbah, “ estublishing new commercial relations with those Afri- 
can chiefs or powers within whose dominions the interaal slave-trade 
of Africa is carrid on, and the external slave-trade supplied with 
its victims; the bases of which conventions were to be — first, 

the abandonment and absolute prohibition of the slave trade—and, 
secundly, the admission for consumption in this country, on favourable 
terms, of goods the produce and manafactare of the territories subject 
to them” (Lord J. Russell's Letter.) They were farther to select a spot, 
“ healthy, tor Africa’ ( Buzton), on which to locate the thirty-taree poor 
wretches who had beeu persaded to remain and conduct the model farm 
which was ‘‘to promote cultivation, advance civilization, ditfase morality, 
and induce attention to a pure system of religion throughout that quar- 
ter of the globe.’ It is not easy to divine My what train of reasoning Mr. 
Buxton had persuaded Lord Jobn Russell that the idolatrous, polyga- 
mic, and rum-bibbing homicides, woom he dignuifies with the titles of 
‘the Sultans and Kings of Central Africa,’ were likely to observe, any 
longer than was agreeable and profitable to them, treaties which Lord 
Palmerston had over and over again pronounced, and which it was noto- 
rious had proved, to be no better than waste paper when employed to 
restrain the princes of Christian Europe from tha same detestable com- 
merce, 

The history of the basiness is a shortoné. The sources from which we 
shall condense our sketch of it are “* The Medical History of the Niger Ex- 
pedition,” by Dr. M’ William, and a brief account lately published in Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany, by Duncan, the African traveller, who officiated as mas- 
ter-at arms on board the Albert. Ou the 15th of Augus',two days after 
they entered the Nan, the river-fever strack iis first victim. William 
Bach, the mathematical instrument maker, died. 


“ By the 4th of September, sickness of a most malignant character broke 
out in the Albert, and almost simultaneously in the other vessels, and 
abated not until the whole expedition was paralysed.’’-—M’ William. 

On the 10th of September the four vessels reached the locality sagacions. 
Dent In * The Reme. 
dy” (writien afer the results of Laird’s ascent tad been publisied) these 
words were aciually put forth :—* Where the conflaence of the Tchadda 
with the Niger takes place is the spot to erect the capital of our great 
African establishments. A city built there, under the proucciing wings 
of Great Britain, would ere long become the capital of Africa. Filly mil- 
lions of people, yea, even a greater number, would be dependent on it.’’ 
(p. 355). This chosea scene had now been reached. Oa ihe ILth they 
commenced discharging their “ farm-house furaivure, carts, ploughs, aud 
harrows, and all sorts 0! farming implemen's.”” The plice they selected 
had been a large town about two years before, but this had been destroyed 
by a hostile tribe, the Felatahs. The high rank grass covered the streets, 
the ruins of the huts, and the gardens. Atevery st-pareptile of some 
sort was trodden on. Alter remaining of this eligible site for two days 
during which time they buried a maa named Powell, they dis overed tat 
it was not as well calculated for their settlement as they at first sapposed, 
and therefore, to their great mortificatio., they were cumpelled w re=: m- 
bark all their stores. One mile bigher they again landed their farming 
Paraphernalia, including “ the famous Eglintoun tourvament-tent as a 
emporary residence fur tne farwner and bis servants.” But here again 
death began to make rapid strides : — 

“* We lost,” says Mr. Duncan, ‘‘ in the Albert a'one 7 men in one week, 
and had 18 sick. We remained here until the 19th; during ‘his period, 
men were falling ill almost every hour, consequently it was determined 

hat all the sick should be placed in One vessel, ihe Soudan, and sent down 
he river to Ascenciun, although it was very Clear that most uf them would 
ye cousigued to the deep long ere they reached tha’ place, The lame uy 
tableard awful spectable can scarcely be imagined, when on Suuiay the 


19:h, all the sick, or at least those not expected to reeover, from all biee 
hips, Were crammed on board the Soudan, with very indiffereat accoin- 
wnodation, nearly ali being on deck like cattle. 

We tad sull seven men sick, after sending fourteen on board the 





ously ill. The sick from the 3 vessels amounted to 40, a great number 
outof 75 men. It was arranged for the Albert and Wilberforce to 
ceed up the river the following day, but unfortanatrly on the afternoon 
of the 19th and morning of the 20th a great number of the remaiving of- 
ficers aod men fell sick. In fact we had scarcely a sufficient number out 
of both vessels left to take one steamer up the river; consequently it 
was arranged that the Wilberforce should follow the Soudan, and the 
Albert proceed up the river.” 

Daring the ascent from the mouth of the Nun to the mode!-farm station, 
the King of Iddab, one of the ‘ Sultans of Central Africa,” with whom 
anti-slavery treaties were to be concluded, was visited for that pu 
by Capt. Trotter.” Arrangements had been previously made for draw- 
ing up the compact between his Majesty and Queen Victoria; all his 
ministers and judges were summoned to attend, as also the commission- 
ers of the African Society an: the officers of the ships composing the ex- 
pedition. Suitable pres nts having been selected, the representatives of 
ber Majesty went ashore, and mounted six ponies belonging to his Ma- 
jesty. Mr. Dancan, master-at-arms ot the Albert, attired as 4 fall private 
of the Life Guards, to which regiment he bad formerly belonged, and 
carrying a union-jack, headed the procession. They eatered the “im- 
perial tent” by a hole about three and a half feet high, which the ex-Life- 
Guardsman observes “ was very awkward for a man of six feet three 
inches, with cuirass and helmet, particalarly with a boarding-pike and 
flag attached to it.” Here they found the Sultan squatted cn a bench, 
looking very stern, surrounded by his court, and dressed ‘‘ much,” says 
Duncan, “like the Guy Fawkes” effigies in London on the fifth of No- 
vember. He, however, readily accepted the presents—promised every- 
thing they asked, on condition that they should aid bim in his squabbles 





with the neighbouring Kiugs and Sultans of Central Atrica—ceded a por- 


tion of his territory to his sister the Queen of Bogland—and was very 


anxious that Mr. Dancan should exchange his helmet for a damaged ele- 
phant’s tooth. His ministers evinced great delight at being presented 
with some red nightcaps, spectacles, and needles; and darkness coming 
on before the completion of this international treaty—(only second in 
importance and utility to that which Lord John Russel! has lately had the 
gvod fortune to conclude with the Republic of the Equator )—it was sign- 
ed and sealed by the light of a bit of calabash saturated with palm. 
blazing io a British frying-pan, which the Kivg of Iddah was in the habit 
of using as a candelabrum. That monarch never spoke during the inter 
view, but merely from time to time nodded his woolly head, 

On suca fool’s errands as these were gallant men despatched to cer 
tain death, in the niaeteenth century, by the Friends of the African and 
the Government of Kngland. 

The Albert hurried ouward on her desperate attempt to reach Rabbah. 
On the 22ud Capt Bird Allen and Messrs Fairholme and Webb, mates, 
sickened. On Sanday they lay at anchor all day, “ doing nothing but 
attending divine service,” and inhaling the miasma. On one Sunday, 
the 23d, says Dr. M’ William, “ the thermometer being at 92° inthe cool- 
est part of the ship, service was perform d by Mr. Schon; but what with 
death, with those that had left us at the confluence, and those lying sick 
around us, the congregationseemed reduced to a mere skeleton to what 
it had been. A chief came alongside in the afternoon with three slaves 
in bis canoe. He turned out to be the son of the potentate with whom the 
expedition had just concluded the anti-slavery treaty at Iddah—a prince 
who, during Oldfield’s visit to this region, had, on the occasion of his 
brother’s death, ensured to the defanct the sincere grief of bis family, by , 
administering to his sixty widows a mortal dose, from the effecis of 
which thirty-one died outright, and the twenty-nine who survived were 
‘* grievously griped ;"’ and who had, mureover, admitted having poisoned 
several of Luird’s people. To this murderous savage, Capt Trotter, sur- 
rounded by bis d, 1ag comrades, in pursuance of his instructions, gravely 
read, in what language we are left to guess, ** the laws relating to slave 
dealing, and also his father's treaty abolishing slavery for ever in his domin- 
tons !"’ 

On the 3d of October, being within two days’ journey of Rabbah, Capt 
Trotter himself was assailed with fever. At that time there remained 
on board capable of doing duty, Dr. M’ William, Dr. Stanger, the geolo- 
gist, Mr Willie, mate, the sergeant, and one private of marines, ope seaman, 
aod a hospital assistant. It was therefore decided that they should a 
ceed no furiher. Dr. Stanger touk charge of the engine, and Dr. M’ Wil. 
liam of the ship, for the mate was compelled to give sn that very evening, 
and all the engineers were either dead or helpless, Two invalids, in des- 
pair, cast themselves overboard—one perished. On the 8th, Dr. M’Wil- 
liam observes, ‘‘ Had we ran aground with a falling river at that period, 
the certain consequences, under alicircumstances, were but too dreadful 
to contemplate, At this iime the anxiety of Dr. Stanger aud myeelf for 











the safety of the vessel,and our mental anguish at seeing nearly all our 
shipmates in a helpless condition, cannot be expressed.” Oa the 9th 
this death ship reached the coufluence of the rivers where the Buxto- 
nian metropol s of African Civilization had been founded, aud the Amelia 
schooner moored. On beardiug her, the schoolmaster and the gardener 
were fuand in fever in their berths ; and on shore in the Eglintoun tour- 
nament tent, the saperintendant lay in a dying state. These, and afew 
others, who were also sick, they took on board: ‘* A great many of the 
coloured people wished to return; but asthey had previously volun- 
teered to stop there, they were not allowed to leave’ (Duncan). The farm 
was therefore left without superiutendaut, farmer, schoolmaster, surgeon, 
or gardener, in charge of anegro sailor. Mr. Duncan naively temarks, 
“I fear the result will not be very favourable.” On the 10th the Albert 
resumed her race for life to the coast. Mr. Jamieson, of Liverpool, 
whose remonstrauces against the expedition had been so contemptaoasly 
disregarded, was proprietor of a small steamer, which he employed in 
the African trade. He had generously sent out directious to her com- 
mander, Mr. Becroft, to render the Queen’s steamers in any way in his 
power the assistance which he foresaw they would require; and that 
officer, hearing from ‘he crew of the Soudan that the Albert still remain- 
ed in the river, proceeded at once in Mr. Jamivson’s vessel, the Bthiope, 
in search of her. Oa the 13th the miserable survivors in the Albert es- 
pied with surprise and delight this little steamer coming up the river to 
meetthem Cap!.Becroft promptly sent his engineers on board and pi- 
loted them through the iniricate shoals obstructing the entrance to the 
Niger, with which he was well acquaiated. Had it not beea for his sea- 
sonable aid, the few who now survive would have in all probability per- 
ished dismally, aground on those burning and postilential s and-banke. 
On the 21st of Oct, afier their arrival ai Sierra erg Mr. Willie died, 
and fiualiy Dr. \i’Wiiliam’s health and spirits gave way, and he lay be- 
tween iife and death for three weeks. During that period Capt Bira 
Allen, Lt Stenhouse, Mr. Woodhouse, assistant-surgeon, Mr. Willmot, 
clerk, and many otber brave proxies for the ardent philanthropists at 
home, paid the debt of nature.—The scene on board the Soudan, since 
she had left the model farm with her dying freight, had been nv lessaw 
ful. When ber gallant commander, Lt. Fishbourne, brought her into 
Fernando Po, he was (he only efficient man on broad. The Wilberforce 
arrived there or. the Ist of October in an equally distressed condition. 

As soon as the news of these horrors reached England, it was of course 
decided that both he diplomatic and agricultural branches of the scheme 
must be abandoned ; but it thea became necessary that one vessel should 
re-escend the river, aad rescue the survivors, if avy, of the band who bad 
been eo strangely lefton the wreck ofthe metropolis. Eight volumteere, 
six of whom hid already proved the dangers of that fatal scene, readily 
undertook the humane task ; and the Wilberforce, under the command of 
Lieut Webb, re-entered the Nan on the 2nd of Jaly, reached the confla- 
ence of the Niger and the Tchadda on the 18th, and succeeded in bring 
ing oat the pevple and the Amelia schooner oa the 27 th. the 
twenty-five days they were thus employed, seven of this small party, al- 
though by this time somewhat inared to the climate, were again stricken 
down by fever—two died. Ku 

Of the 145 Europeans who originally entered the river , sober 
men, csrefully selected for the duty, in the prime of lif, mostiy seasoned 
by previvus trop.cal service, and provided with every comfort and pallia- 
tive which medical art could suggest and the most lavish expeadiime pro 
vide—xll save oue sulfered—torty lied buried ou the bauks of the Niger. 
Aud thus euded Mr. Baxton’s celebrated attempt to discharge what he 
and Mr. Stephen at that time were pleased to term ‘the national debt 
due by England to Alrica,”—a debt which the Whig wiuister are now so 
eager to repudiate. % 

Having uot the least desire to deal hordiy by tkese no doubt well- 
meaning geutlemen, We shall here insert the apology which at a meet- 
ing at Ex ter Hall they themseives put forword in ha o! their con- 








duct ia this business:— 
petit EE el Salk eS 
* Under the head of * Facilities tor making Treaties,’ Mr. Buxion 10- 


formed the public, on the authority of Governor Rendall, that thirty-niae 
ki-gs, inclading the Almanez of Footah-Jallow and the Saltaa o! Woolli, 
bad consented to abolish the s'ave-‘rade, in consideration ofa yeofly sub- 





Soudan; cutol21 white men, the crew of the Sudan, 19 were danger- 


sidy of L300, or about L7 133 10d a-piece. . 
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—_—_—— 
“It is very unjast to press more heavily on the misfortunes of pure un- 
sized benevolence than on those of mere gain. The merchants of Liverpool 
were allowed, not only without blame, bat with commendation for the 
hardihood of heir enterprise, to send forty-eight white men up the N iger, 
for the development of the commercial resources of the country, and to 
bring back eight of those men, Not only was no cry raised against them 
for at home while they exposed others to danger, but on the 
Contrary the loudest expressious of public approbation were bestowed on, 
them for their enterprise. bite ¢ a: 
From long ovservation and humiliating experience, wehave unwillingly 
been driven to the cynical conclusion that “ pure, unmixed benevolence 
is almost as dangerous an agent to tamper with as gan-cotton, unless it be 
freely dilated with the less transcendent qualities of practical knowledge 
and common sease. Macgregor Laird deservedly incurred the admiration 
of the public for himse/f heading an expedition which might, in his opinion, 
have led to great resuits both in a philan‘bropic and commercial point of 
view—his merits were none the less because his object was defeated by 
the climate, the nature of which had been uatil his visit, reported to be 
far healthier than that of the coast. Mr. Buxton and bis friends, had no 
t right to be surprised that tue same meed of praise was withbeld from 
m, when, in defiance of Laird’s experience and repeated warnings, 
they persisted in despatching others to succumb under dangers which 
were then known to be insuperable, for purposes in the history of which 
the horrible scarcely predominates over the ludicrous. 














LATER FROM EUROPE. 


BY THE ISAAC WRIGHT AND SARAH SANDS. 

The total number of emigrants who sailed from Liverpool in 1847 was 
134,524, while in 1846 it did not exceed 74,913. 

According to the Times, the astronomers of Palkova have ascertained 
the existence of a third satellite of the plauet Uranus. 

The Swiss Diet has voted a sword of honouranda grant of 40,000 Swiss 
frances to General Dufour, for his conduct in the recent campaign against 
the Bonderbund. 

A paragraph has been added, in the French Chamber of Peers, to the 
speech from th: Crown, expressing approbation of the Pope’s Reforms. 

. Guizot consented to it very reluctantly. 

The Augsburg Gazelte says, that the Felienberg fam ly intend closing 
their celebrated establishment at Hoffwyl] in the spring, as the pupils of 
the upper class bave long been decreasing in number. 

The government has decided that a small pyramid shall be erected on 
the spot where the interview between Abd-el-Kader and the Duke d’ Au- 
male tovk place, to perpetuate the memery of tha event. 

Nin admirals on the active list have died within the last three weeks. 


The army in Ireland is about being augmented. One hundred and 
thirty horses are to be added to the present strength of the Queen’s Bays 
mow stationed in the south of ‘hat couutry. 


Mr. John O'Connell, and the members of his family. have been invited 
by the committee for the Defence of Religious Liberty in France, to attend 
@ grand fuveral oration on his father to be delivered by the Rev. Father 
Lacondaire, in the cathedral of Notre Dame, on Thuraiay, the 10th of 
Feb. He has alsv been invited to attend a banquet of the same body, 

to be given in honour of bimself and family, on Vionday, the 14th of 
the same month. both of which invitations Mr, O'Connell has accepted 

Generat Espartero.—Our accounts from Madrid are of the 7th in- 
stant. General Espartero arrived early in the morning of tha' day, and 
thus avoided the demonstration prepared to greet his return. The people. 
however, on hearing of bis arrival, repaired to his residence, and ren. the 
air with deafening cries—“ Three times,” says our letter, ‘‘ the maltitude 


Che Albion, 


Speech, has uced more confidence respecting the improvement of 
his health. This is a subject to which great importance is a in 
the monied circles, and the account has given an additional degree of 
firmness to public securities. 

Consols commenced for the account at 874, afterward advanced to 4, 





and are now sellers at 3. A considerable amount of business has been | 


transacted both for money and the account. 
transfer continues the same as for the account. 


IneLanp.—D1-arnMing THE PeasantrRy.—In varivus directions Go- 
vernment agents areactively engaged in disarming the peasantry. 
large body of police, whose mvements are kept secret, generally meet 
ata given place at midnight, spread themselves over a given district, 
and at early morn commence the search for fire-arms in the buts and 
dwellings within the district. Tipperary, Kings county, parte of Clare 
and Limerick, the Barony of Cloalisk, Nenagh, and other parts have thus 
been pounced upon, sometimes with success, sometines without. In 
Nenagh aud its vicinity fifty stand of arms were seized. It is suggested 
in a London paper that by “ subjecting some of the parties alread 
custody to the fuil peualty of two years’ imprisonment by the way of ex- 
ample, it may be relied upon thatthe people will soon acquire a distaste 
for the secret possession of firearms. ’ 

Cases of death from starvation :2 the South and West continue to be 
reported. Tipperary is said to be greatly distressed. 

itis eaid, by a Cork paper, that nu jameutativa or expression of sor- 
row has been heard in Court or elsewhere, from tbe relatives aud friends 
of the prisoners convicted and condemned tv death under the special 
commission. 

The Tipperary Constitution says that the conviction of Frewen—sen- 
tenced to transportation for life for harbouring the murderer Ryan (Puck) 


The price for immediate 


—has been already attended with mest salutary results, causing the peas- | 


antry to close theirdoors against another wurderer, named Cody, who 
had for some time been harboured by them, bat whe was now compelied 
to surrender himself, or starve. 

A Meath paper says that nnmbers of small farmers, holders of 20 acres 
and under, both in Meath and in the adjoining county of Cavan, have 
already commenced to make preparations for the Spring emigration, by 
disposing of whatever interest they may possess in their farms for ready 
money. 

The iate Mr. O’Cwnnell’s friends are very indignant that, at a late civic 
banquet at the Mansion House, Dublin, the ‘* dead lion's’? name and 
memury were passed over in “ contumelious silence.” 

The Times says :— 

From every side we hear that the proceedings of the special commis- 
sion have been attended with a beneficial result. Itis true indeed that 
outrages have been committed close to the very town where the special 
commission was tor the time, during and after its sittiags, but at least 
we tind that the peasantry have given up the harbouring of offenders. 
To the crew of dastardly assassins who neve so long infested the coun. 
try, this is the beginning of the end. It may be terror of the punish 
ment which in the first instance may deter them, but all along they would 
have been willing enough to refuse them harbvurage had it not been for 
terror of an oppusite kind. Fixed between the two they must make 
their election, and there is no doubt they will find it their wiser as well 
as their safer course to side with the law. 

The London News, of the 2istult. has tho following :— 

Paris, Jap. 19.—Mpixie. pe Luzzi aNp tHe WiLL or tue Duke ps 
Pras.Lin —By his will tue Duke de Choiseul. Praslin le fi to Mdile. de Luz- 
zi Desportes, the governess of his children, a life income of 3000 francs. 
After ber release from prison she commenced an action against Marshal 
Sebastiani, the guardian of the Duke’s children, who had it appears de- 
clined to pay over the legacy. 

On the 18h the case came before the Civil Tribunal of the Seine, 





have already burst into the house, determined to see their idul. They 
rushed to his presence, they lifted him from the ground, fell at his feet, 
-and bundreds of these wild-looking fellows wept and sobbed like children. 
Espartero cried like a woman.”—The T'imes. 


Deatu or Mr. D'Isragi1.—The London papers anuounce the death 
of Mr. D leracli, Senior, the author of “The Curiosities of Literature,” 
and father of* Young Ben,” the M. P. He died on the 19th of January, 
in the 83rd year of his age. He published “ The Curiosities” when cals 
24 years old. He became blind in 1839, but gave to the world yet ano- 
ther work, after this misfortune, by the aid of his danghter. Though 
he published a cousiderable number of works which buld a fair rank 
in Euglish literature, perhaps his strongest claim to consideration arises 
from the fact that be was the firet to undertake atborough examination 
of the vast collection of manuscripts in the British Museum. 








when a demand was made in the name of Mdlle. de Luzzi, that the legacy 
of 3,000f.a year left her by the will of the Duke, which was dated 15th 
of Feb: uary 1843, should be paid to her: that a book-case, about 100 vol 

umes, some articles of porcelain, crystal and silver, several gowns and ar- 
ticles of dress, together with the furniture of her chamber, and many other 
objects which she specified, should be given up, she attaching great value 
tothem, on account of the greater part of taem having been given to her 
by the Mdlies. Praslin, her pupils ; and finally, (hat a sum of 5,000 francs, 
which she had ecunomised out of her salary, aud placed in the duke’s 
hands, without having received any written acknowledgment, should be 
restored. 


On behalf of Marshal Sebastiani, it was stated that he made no opposition 
to the pay ment of the legacy ; that he was ready to give up every article 
that belonged to Mdlle de Luzzi; but that with respect to the sum she bad lefi 


A i 


in | 


Deatu or THE Eart or Powis —This nobleman was shooting on the | with the duke, as it was really only 4 000f not 5,000f, he was not prepared 
7th of January, at bis estate in Montgomeryshire, with h‘s brother and | to pay more than 4,000f. The tribunal, by its judgment, declared that the 
two of bis sons. A pheasant rose, at which one of the sons fired, but! legacy of 3 000 francs a year should be paid half-yearly to Malle. de Laz- 
the contents ef the gun struck the Earl in the thigh. The wound was |zi Desportes, with the arrears due from the 24th of August last; that she 
not thought very dangerous, and for some days recovery seemed to be | should receive 4000f. [instead of 5,000fr., sue had demanded, ] with interest 
almost certain, but an unfavcurable turn came on and the Earl died, | from the date of her demund ; and that all articles belonging to her should 


somewhat suddenly. The Earl was 63 years of age, a high Conservative 
in politics, and sat for 38 years in the House of Commons, as member for 
one of bis father’s boroughs. He wasa grandson of the celebrated Lord 
Clive, the conqueror of [ndia. 


The Glasgow mail of the 19th says that the new steamer America, hav- 
ing received her engines, left Napier's wharf the day previous, and the 
Niagara immediately took her place. The America ‘bas spacious ac- 
commodations, and is beautifully titted up.” 

There have been additional failures at Frankfort on the Maine. 

The London Mercantile Gazette of the 21st of January has the follow- 
ing paragraphs : 

It has been represented that the opulent banking firm of Messrs. Leland 
and Mullins, of Liverpool, will be closed in afew months. Other re- 
porte affirm that such an intention on the part of the partners did exist 
some days back, but that it has.been decided within the last two days 
to continue business as usual. 

It is stated in a letter from Paris that M. Michel Bass, the bankers, has 
“resumed payments and business. 


Tue Tea Duries—Answer of Lord John Russell to the Dep..tation.—We 
regret to learn that Lord John Russel! has aunounced, in a letter to our 
representatives, Mr. Cardwell, that the government will not or cannot 
reduce the exorbitant duty on tea at the presepttime. The following is 
a copy of a communication addressed to the mayor, by Mr. Cardwell, 
on the subject: 

Whitehall Gardens, 19th Jan., 1848. 

His lordship expresses his readiness to see the deputation, if it is gen- 
erally wished ; but — on to observe that there has been more than one 
deputation on the subject, and that he has been informed of ail the prom- 
inent points of the case; anu adds that, however willing he might be to 
reduce that duty, the state of the revenue will not permit it in the 

ent year. 

His lordship concludes by expressing his w‘sh that I would suggest to 
the gentlemen of the deputation that no advantage can result from their 
interview. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
Epw. CarpwkLt. 
The Mayor, Liverpool. 


Tux Derutation.—The deputation, however, waited on Lord John 
Russell on Wednesday, when the reduction of the duty was enforced by 
several gentlemen, after which 

Lord Sohn Russell answered, in substance, that the government would 
be very glad to reduce the duty on tea, bui that it was a question of 
-revenue. It should have the consideration of Her Majesty's ministers. 


Orrosition ro Da. Hamppen.—The fullowing counsel have been re- 
tained to support the rule nisi for a mandamus in the matter of the con-- 
firmation of the election of the Bishop of Hereford:—Sir Fitzroy Kelly, 
Dr. Addams, Mr. A. J. Stephens, Mr. B. Peacock, and Mr. EB. Badeley. 


be restored. : 

According to the Presse, Baron de Bussiers was definitively appointed 
Ambassador of France at Naples. ‘“ The reluctance of the Emperor of 
the Russias,” says the journal, “ to conter the title of Miuister Pienipoten- 
tiary on M. Kisaleff, bis chargé d’affaires in Paris, has obliged the French 
Government to abandon the project of sending the Marquis of Dalmatia 
to St. Petersburgh. M. de Lutteroth is to represent France at that Court, 
with the title of charge d’affsires, and an annual salary of 100,000 francs 
Count de Rayneval the present charge d'affaires atSt. Petersburgh, is still 
spoken of as ihe successor of M. Piscatory in Greece. 


The National says that the governmect intended to remove Abd-el-Ka- 
der to Villedieu near Chateauroux. A Chateau belonging to M. Masson" 
had been engaged fur the purpose, and was being repaired and fitted 
out for the reception of the Emir. 


DiscontinuinG THE Frenca Mart Steam Packets to New Yorx.— 
The following notice was issued yesterday at the General Post Office, 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand:—* Information has been received from the Di- 
rector General of the French post-office that it has been fouod necessary 
temporarily to suspend the packet service whicn has been recently es- 
tablished between Havre de Grace and New York. No letters. newspa- 
pers, &c. will therefore be transmitted from this country for despatch by 
this line packets, until farther notice.” 

Switzertanp —The Swiss’ Diet, in its meeting of the 14th of January, 
perseveres iu its resolution not to notice the protest of the Pope, charges 
the Papal Nuncio with naving kindled the civil war by his intrigues with 
the Sunderbund, and flings buck upon the Coart of Rome the charge of 
sacrilege. 

Iraty.—The pope had received from the Russian ambassador the rati- 
fication of the convention regarding the Catholicsof tae empire, and ex- 
pressed his regret at not having received it in time to prevent the aliu- 
sion made to Russia in his late address. The King of Naples las. in fact, 
refused to join the Italian customs’ league, although his answer tothe 
other s‘ates on the subject appears only evasive. 

The state of popular fermentation at Rome, occasioned by the distrust 
felt of the influence of the retrograde party in the councils of the Vat. 
cap, continues. The great objects of public solicitide for the present 
are the institution ofa ministry of war, which shall be placed under a 
chief who is a layman, and the mobilization of the civic guard. A meet. 
ing took place at Rome on the 8th, composed of the most influential 
membersof the noblesse and the bourgeoisie, including Ciceroaechio and 
| fourteen other popular leaders, having these objects. An address was 
| agreed upon to be presented to the council of state, to urg> it to demand 

ar the pontiff the creation ofa secular ministry of war, with the appoint: 
ment of chiefs of known military talent, enjoying the confidence of the 
people. 

It was reported in Paris that the Austrian Government had applied to 
the Pope for permission io march 30,000 troops through the Roman states 





Live Srock In tax Usirep Kixcpom.—From M’Queen’s statistics of 
the British Empire we learn the enormous value of the live stock in the 


to Naples, and had been refused. The King of Naples had ordered the 
| liberation of the persons charged with the riots of last month. 





kingdom. Lt appears that there are 2.250,000 horses, of total value of| The National . ontaius the following! —“ A letter, received this morn- 
£67,000,000, of which more than 1,500,000 are used in agriculture, and | ing from Italy, announces thata sanguinary collision had taken place at 
that their value is £45,000.000. The number of black cattle in the king- | Pavia, between the students and the Austrians A number of persons 
dom is about 14 000,000 to 15,000,000, of the value of £216,000,000; the| were wounded and-an Austrian killed. Subsequent to that affair, the 
number of sheep 50,000 000, whose value is estimated at £67,000,000; | celebrated University of Pavia was provisionally closed, and most of the 
and the extent of capital invested in swine is still more extraordinary, | students had left the town. 
when we reflect how little it is thought upon or taken into account. The | The grand theatre was entirely abandoned. It was said that a still 
number of pigs of all ages, breeding and rearing, is calculated to be up-| more vigorous demonstration toan that of the 3d would shortly be made. 
ward of 18 000 000, which, taking one-third at £2 each, and the re-| The young men belonging to the Lombardo-Venetian Noble Guard, in- 
mainder at 10s each, gives a value of £11,870.000 as the capital in pigs | stituted in 1838 ac the coronation ef the Emperor at Milan, had all ten- 
alone, making the total amount of capital invested in the above species | dered their resignation. 
of agricultural stock £346 270 000. Letters from Rome on the 10th inst. aunounce that the Pontifical 
Fripay, Two O’CLocx.—The account received trom Paria by the Cabinet was composed as fullows :— : we . 
morning mail, avnouncivg the reception of the deputation from the| | C@rdinal Ferretti, President ot the Council and Minister for Foreign 
Chamber of Peers by the King, with the address in answer to the Royal Affairs. 












| Monsignor Amici, Minister of the Laterior. 
Cardinal Mezzolanti, of Public Instruction. 
Monsignor Roberti, of Justice. 
| Monsignor Morebini, of Finance. 
| Cardinal Riario, of Commerce, Agriculture, aud Fine Arts, 
| Cardinal Massimo, of Poblic Works. 
Monsignor Ruscoin, of War. 
| Monsignor Sevelli, of Police. 
| Sovra Arrica.—The accounts from Graham's Town ars to the 6th and 
‘from Cape Town to the 15th of Novenber. 
The news from Koffirland isimportant. Strong detachments of troops 
|under the immediate commaud of Sir G. Berkley, had been pushed for 
_ward toward the Kei, intending to extend operations beyond that river 
| into Kreili’s territory. The whole country is described as luxuriant be. 
youd description, the grass for many miles waving in the breeze like 
fields of corn, and vegetable life everywhere more vigorous than had 
been known for the last 25 years. 
| The Graham’s Town Journal gives some particulars of a successfal 
engagement detween detachments, under the command of Colonel Som- 
| erset, and a Kaffir force led by the chief Pato. Colouel Somerset suc. 
ceeded, by a <— march, completing a distance of thirty miles, in 
| reaching the broken country on a stream called the Checusbe. Cuvlonel 
Somerset, with a single orderly, having ridden forward to sume distance 
trom the troops, found himself suddenly in front of a party of Kaffirs, 
whom he eluded by falliug back. Before, however, he could rejoin the 
troops, a strong body of the enemy, mounted, poured down upon him; 
his orderly was shot from his horse, and he himself only escaped by mak- 
| ing a dash through the savages, and trusting ratier to the mettle of his 
steed than to the chances of a contest between a single individual aud a 
score of infuriated toes. 
The Kaffirs after having narrowly observed the movements of the Bri- 
| tish force, then passed to tue left, aud ascended a height, distant about a 
| mile in front, where they took up a strong position, evidently with a de 
| termination to dispute their further progress. Every arrangement being 
| made, the advance, under the immediate command of Colonel Somerset, 
, wound slowly up the face of the hill, the Kaffirs being advantageoualy 
sheltered under the cover of some immense rocks. 
The Kaffirs at first opened a ranning fire, bat, on being pushed vigor- 
ously, intwenty miautes they were driven from their p: sition down the 
_hillinto the ravine below. From this also they were speedily dislodged, 
| meet behind them their arms, korassas, and several horses Only seven- 
teen of the enemy were founda killed in thie affair, but it is affirmed that 
many more of the enemy must have fallen, the Kuflirs carrying : ff as ma- 
| ny of their dead and wounded as possible, as was indicated by the nume- 
| rous bleod tracks, which were seen along the line of their retreat. The 
casualties among the Britisa troops were comparatively trifling. 
The weather was descrived as extremely severe, but Colonel Somerset 
was determined to push on, as it was affirmed that immense droves of 
hy were sheltered in the broken country, at nc great dis'ance from 
the scene of this eu: ounter, and it was supposed that it was to cover 
| these that the attempt to arrest the march of the troops was de ermined 





The appointment of Sir Harry Smith to the government of the Cape of 
Good Hope continued to excite lively satisfaction. 
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War: Office, Jan, 21.—3d Drag Gds.—Sec Lt Winterbottom, from the 
| Ceylon Ritle Reg (riding master), to be cor, by pur, v Williams, app to 
{the 12th Lt Drag. 14th Lt Drags.—Cor T Barrett, to be Lt, by pur, ¥ 
| Holder, who rets; 8 O Black, gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Burrett. 29th 
Reg of F.—Lt J Singleton, from the 64th Ft, to be Lt, v Francie, app to 
the 64th F. 3ist Ft.—Capt G F White, to be Maj, by pur, v Bulkeley, 
who rets; Lt J P Rubertson, to be Capt, by pur, v White; Ens C J 
O Swaffield, to be Lt, by pur, v Robertson; Ens T E Pedder, from the 
56th Ft, tobe Ens, v Bernard, who exch. 48th Ft.—Lt W F Wyndowe, 
to be Adj, v Wheeler, who resigns the Adjutaney only. 56th Ft.—Ens 
F R Bervard, from the 31st Ft, to be Evs, v Pedder, who exche. 64th 
Ft.—Lt J Canavau, to be Capt, without pur, v Jopp, dec ; Ens R Mock- 
ler, to be Lt, v Canavan; Lt H Franci-, from the 29th Ft, to be Lt, v 
Singleton, app to the 29:n Ft; Gent Cadet W Ball, from the Royal Mil 
Col to be Bus, v Mockler. 67th Ft.—Gent Cadet W L Ingles. from the 
Royal Mil Col, to be Ens, without pur, v Davy whoresigns. 76th Ft.-- 
Lt W C Bancrof', from the West India Regt, to be Lt, v Dadgeon, who 
exchs. 80th Ft.---Ens A Scheberras, to be Lt, by pur, v Gordon, who 
ret; R D D Lecky, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Scheberras. 86th Ft.— 
Gent Cadet H E Jerome, from the Koyal Mil Col, to be Eas, without pur, 
v Stuart, prom. 3rd West India Regt.--Lieut R Dad geon, from the7 6th 
Ft, to be Lt, v Bancroft, who exchs. Ceylon Rifle Regt —G C H Wa 
= ent, to be sec Lt, by pur, v Winterbottom, app to the 3rd Drag 
suards 

Hospitat Starr.—Assist-Surg J H Brummell, from 40th Fi, to be stafi- 
surg, of the second class, 

Commissaniat.—Deputy-Commissary-Gen F E Knowles to be Commis. 
sary-Gen ; Commissariat Clerks: J H Allinson, R B B Bower,H Maule, 
J F Rogers, H F Duruford, T Strickland, C T Walcot. J W Woodley, B 
H Smith, P G Julyan, to be depaty-assist-commissaries-gen. The com- 
missions of the said commissariat officers to bear date 28:h Dec. 1847. 

Erratum in THE Gazetre or Jan. 14, 1848.—22ad Ft.—For LtF GH 
G Williams, from 41st Ft, to be Lt, v Hunt, who exch, read, Lt W Couch, 
from 41st Ft, to be Lt, v Hunt, who exchs; and 4ist Ft.—For Lt W 
Hant, from the 22ad Ft, to be Lt, v Williams, who exch, read, y Couch, 
who exchanges. 





——— 
Summary. 


Prince Albert has given £25 towards a monument to Caxton, the first 
English priuter-—A few lays since ashilliag of Henry VII. was sold in 
London for 7/ 128. 64.—The influenza has been making greatravazes all 
along the Spanish coast, at Cadiz especially.—Mr. Thoms Duncombe, 
by the death of his father, comes in for £20),000, and pays +i dsbts to 
the amount of £80000, by insuranccs.—The artisaus of Birminghan 
have subscribed a sumof £924 183. 9d., whichthe have presented as a 
new yeat’s gilt to the Queeu’s Hospital, in that town.—It is rumoured in 
military circles that the pay of a lieutenant in the army is to be increased 
from 6s. 6d. to $s, 6d., and thatof an ensign from 53. 3d to 7s. 6d-—A 
factory girl, going home from Leeds on Saturday, was robbed by three 
men of allher wages, 4s 61 Ather earnest entreaty one of them gave 
her back, as he said, a shilling; but, on reaching home, she found it to be 
a sovereign.—The good-service pay of 25s er diem has been cunferred 
upon Major-Generals Richard Egerton and Sir W. Chalmers, the former 
dating from the 18th December, the latter from the 20th December 
last. 
Sir John Mildmay, Bart, died by his own hands, at an early hour on 
Monday morning, at his residence Halkin-terrace, 3elgrave-square, Lon- 
don. He shot himself through the head —Dr. Locock, the Queen’s ac- 
| eoucheur, isthe medical-maa who has returned his professioaal income a: 

£30,000 a-year for taxation. Dr. Locock expects a baronetcy after his next 

attendance for a0 ivteresting event at the palace—At a meeliug of the 
| Free Presbytery of Edinburgh, Dr. Candish intimated his final determina: 
tion to resign his connection with the college as professor of Theology, and 

to confine Ficnsell to bis ministry.—M. Gavarni, the celebrated French 
caricaturist, is now staying in London to procure types o! English charac- 
ter, and for this purpose he is making studious researches among the cab 
drivers and fish-vendors.—The large silver star suuk in the place suppos 
ed to have been the site of the manger where Christ was borne, has been 
| stolen. The Latins and Greeks accuse each other of the robbery.—A new 

set of colours is about to be presented to the 62d Regiment of Fcot, which, 
it will be recollected, suffered so dreadfully while engaged witb an im- 
mence force during the Sikh war, and which was so bijhly extolled in the 
despatches of Lords Hardinge and Guugh. 

A Frenchwoman named Juliette, was found in the deira of Abd-e!- 
' Kader, and was brought to Toulon, but she had become so perfectly ba- 
bituated to the manners and customs of the Arabs that she earnestly 
entreated that she might not be separated from the inan to whose fate 
she had united herself.— Large docks are in the course of construction at 
Great Grimsby, on the mouth of the Humber, for the use of vessels which 
now goto Hull. The port isabont twenty miles up the Humber, bat, 
though the passage is short. it is tedious, if not dangerous — I'he Dai/y 
News says that a report is prevalent that when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer brings forward his budget for 1848, it will be found that the 
government intend to increase the income tax from 7d in the pound to 
five per cent., excepting only those whose incomes are less than £100 a 
year.—News has been received of the total loss of her Majesty's brig 
Suake, on a coral reef in the Mozambique Channel on the 29:b of Au- 
gust. The officers and crew escaped qaite unburt, and arrived +a ely et 
Mozambique, but the vessel was entirely lost. The event was attributed 
to irresistible currents. 
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NEW york, SATURDAY, FEBRUA®Y 12, 1848. 


By the Isaac Wright Captain Bailey, and Sarah Sands Captain Thomp- 
sou, we are in possession of London papers to the Qist ult. 

As Parliament had not re-assembled the news is comparatively nimpor- 
tant; but we nevertheless see preparations making for an active sesajon. 
Mancheeler and other manufacturing places call for a reduction of the 
duties on fea. Deputations have waited on Lord John Russell to urge 
the adoption of this measure, but his lordship, it will be seen, states the 
impossibility of complying with the demand in consequence of the condition 
the revenue. Such an answer was to be expected, and the British public 
musi be content to pay this impost or \o submit to others instead still more 
grievous. Ever as things are it seems highly probable that the income 
tax will be augmented from three and a halt to five per cent, and be made 
to extend down to incomes of £100 instead £150 as heretofore. This sa- 
crifice will be imperative to enable the country to meet its obligations, and 
above ail, to keep faith with the public creditor. 

The state of the British West Indies and the Sugar duties excite in- 
tense interest. We have already stated that the great organ of the free 
traders, the Times, has changed its note by declaring that the sugar duties 
do not come within the category of free trade! Aud the organ has goue 
further, aud urged that the differential duties between British and for- 
eiga slave sugar be retained. By a bill passed in 1846, by Lord John 
Russell, the foreign duties were to be gradually reduced until they 
reached a point of equalization ia the year 1850. Now if one year's 
trial of this measure has proved its inadequacy or rather, we should say, 
its injurious tendency, how will it fare with other branches in which tree 
trade bas been introduced? The failure of crops, and the tamiue in Ire- 
land, have 6o deranged things, that the efficacy of free trade iu grain bas 
not been fully tried. So far, the scarcity and consequent high prices 
have protected the British farmer; bat when the fruits of the earth agaia 
become abundant—when British agricultural skill and capital shall find 
their way over to the cheap and fertile lands of Poland, the southern 
provinces of Russia, and other parts of the north of Europe----when rail- 
roads shall be coustracted to briug grain down to the Baltic, and over 
the German suores to the port of shipment, and wheu the British 


navigation laws are repealed, and freights can be taken at half price | 


by the cheaply built and cheaply navigated vessels of the conti- 
nent--what chance is there for the exercise of British industry? 
Lands can be hired for a few shillings an acre On the centivent, and la- 


bourers obtained fur a few pence per diem; and taxes, as compared with | 


England, are quite insignificant. How is the Brijish farmer with higa 
rents, bigh wxes and dear labour to stand such competition? Oh! says 
“the mau of unadorned eluqueace,” Richard Cobden, let the landholder 
reduce tis rents, for he istoo rich. ‘True, but ifyou make the rich poor, 
kow do you expect them to support the burthens of the state by a 
tax on their incomes? And an income tax ona heavy scale is now the 
favourite doctrine of Sir Robert Peel and the philosophical conjurers who 
brought the country into its present difficulties, 

If the ministers of Eugland pe compelled to recede from the ground 
they have tuken in relation to free trade in sugar, on the plea that the 
West India planters cannot stand foreign competition, must they not also 
recede from the ground they have taken in relation to grain, when it 
shall be found that the farmers of Britain cannot stand foreign competi - 
tion in their line? The cases are identical, and if one or both be adopted, 
the whole fabric of free trade falls to the ground. 

The loss of the Avenger steam frigate, and her crew of 270 men, in the 
Mediterranean, has produced a sorrowful sensation throughout England. 
So few survivors remain to tell the tale, that little is known of the real 
cause of the accident, beyond the supposition of strong and adverse cur- 
rents which threw the ship out of her presumed situation. 

The funds have rallied still further, and consols are now at 87 and a 
fraction. 

Switzerland is comparatively tranquil ; but Italy seems a heated caul- 
dron ready to boil over. The movements of Vesuvius prior to an erup- 
tion seem a fitting emblem of the political state of the country. The 
long suppressed spirit of liberalism is roused. Will Pope Pius the Ninth 
be able to restrain it and keep it in bounds ? 

This is a question asked every where, but is as yet answered by nu 
one. Austria is arming herself, and evidently dreads a general insur- 
rection in her Italian States. She is, however, determined to maintain 
herself in the Italian peninsula, and the first rising that occurs in her 
own provinces will be the signal for the march of her legions. None but 
the French can successfully oppose her, and Louis Philippe, as well as 
M. Guizot, are in favour of maintaining the statu quo of that couutry. 
France isin fact more conservative thun England with her present whig 
cabinet, and is regarded as such throughout the continent. But the de- 
mise of the present King of the French may reverse all these things, and 

throw the European world into unutterable confusion, war and blood- 
shed. 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 

The extract we have transferred to our columns to-day from the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review, on the subject of the African slave trade, is one 
of deep importance, not only in a political and mercantile point of 
view, but also in its bearing on the great principle of hamanity. If it be 
really admitted, as we fear it must, that the odious trailic is unconquer- 
able—the sooner Great Britain withdraws her fleet from that pestilential 
coast, the sooner will she put an end to that sacrifice of life and treasure 
which she has s0 lavishly expended ona hopeless, but nevertheless hu- 
mane object. Cuba, Porto Rico, and Brazil will henceforward be the 
great marts for sugar, because these countries seem to be the most ex- 
pert at “negro catching,” and thoroughly disposed to makethe most of 
the trade. ; 

Without the cordial support and sincere co-operation of all the Chris- 
tian powers, not only of Europe but of America, we hold, and it is now 
pretty clearly demonstrated, that the slave trade is unsuppressable; and 
as this conclusion has been obvious for many years past, has the govern 
ment of Great Britain been justified in going on with such a terrific ex- 
penditure? Ought she not in 1840, when France refused to ratify the 
celebrated treaty of the twentieth of December—the only effective treaty 
ever made on thai subject—ought she not, we say, to have then abandoned 
the object as hopeless, and spared further sacrifice of life and treasure? 
Fifteen millions sterling and as many thousand lives of the most gallant 
men the navy could boast, wastoo much tu cast away upon any unattain- 
able object, however honourable and benevolent the motive. But it will 
be said that as Great Britain had emancipated the slaves in her own colo- 
nies, it was necessary for the successful working of that emancipation tbat 
the African slave trade be suppressed. And so it undoubtedly was; but 
her government should have considered this before hand, and weighed 
the Consequences of possible failure. If the Ministers of England, when 
Carrying their measures of Emancipation, had listened to the judicious 
advice which we knuw was offered to them, to make the process a gra- 
dual one, and thus prepare the negroes for liberty—there would have 
been a better chance that their industry would have supplied the place 


ae 


of imported labour, and rendered the slave trade of other coun'ries nuga- 
tory. Ifthe ministers of England had taken into consideration the fact, 
that the negro is a lazy animal—indeed the sloth of the human race—and 
that the ignorant fi-ld slave bad no perception of liberty but that of ex- 
empting him from labour, the hasty legislation of 1833-4 would not have 
been resorted to. But the British cabinet has for a long series of years 
suffered itself to be controlled by a set of fanatical gentlemen, whose 
knowledge of the complicated question of slavery was very imperfect, 
and whose zeal totally outran their judgment. Itis this set of persons 
—the Buxtons, the Sturges, the Stephens, and others—whose influeace 
in Downing street has been so pernicious, and whose fatal advice has 
caused England to throw away on the coast of Africa so many valuable 
lives—against whom the Quarterly Review launches i's severities and its 
sarcasms. It is indeed time that the insane delusion was dispelled, and 
that common sense again resumed itssway. The expenditure of fifteen 
millions of money and fifteen thousand lives on a fruitless object, on the 
pestilental coasts of western Africa, is an amusement too expensive for 
the Exeter Hall gentry any longer to indulge in, especially when we re- 
| member that the victories of the Nile, Copenhagen and Trafalgar were, 
perbaps, purchased at a less cost! 

We will not dwell on the sickening topic, but refer the reader to the article 
in the Quarterly, congratulating him in the meanwhile, that England has at 
length her eyes open—that “ King Stephen” is out of the Colonial office, 
and that Fowell Buxton is in Abraham's bosom. 

But we may be allowed to offer a feeble tribute, and to shed a tear over the 
memory of those generous and noble Britons who have offered up their lives 
forthe achievement of a great object of humanity. If they could have ac- 
complished the entire destruction of the Slave traffic, great indeed would have 
been their measure of glory—but the cupidity of man was too strong for them. 
Their noble efforts, nevertheless, are equally praiseworthy, and their memo- 
ries are embalmed at the shrine of humanity. Their corses line the sickly 
shores of Africa, commingling with the dust from which they came, or have 
been cast into the sea and devoured by the monsters of the deep. Even here 
the graves of victims are to be found who were sacrificed in the same cause. 
In the Quarantine burying-ground at Staten Island will be found a square 
block of stone bearing the following inscription :— 

Sacred to Memory of Lientenant Edwin Grant, R. N., of Her Britannic 
| Majesty’s Ship Buzzard, who died at New York, July 8:h, 1839, aged 27 
years. Erected by his brother officers in token of their est:mation of his 
many excellent qualities as an officer and a triend. 

Also Matihew North,aged 33, died July 3, 1839 R. Haggerty, BR. M., 
aged 37, died July 10, 1839. T, Lewis, aged 35, died July 13, 1839. 

These men belonged to the British sloop of war Buzzard. She had been 
engaged on the coast of Africa and brought an American slaver here for trial ; 
but the hand of death followed ber, and Lieutenant Grant and his three com- 
panions fell a prey to the fatal disease which they brought with them. They 
have done their duty, their country honours them, and they now repose in the 
peaceful sleep of death. Well may Mrs. Hemans exclaim, 

Go, strauger~—track the deep,— 
Free, free, the white sail spread ; 


Wave may not foam, nor whirl wind sweep, 
Where rest not England’s dead ! 











* ,* Weslament to announce the death of the Hon. John Nelson of Que- 
bec. All parties in Canada unite in paying a worthy tribute to his mern- 
ory. He was many years editor and sroprietor of the Quebec Gazctte, 
and filled the high station of a Legislative, and Counsellor of the Pro- 
viace. The Quebec Mercury says— 


With infinite sorrow we record the death of our respected contem. 
one who has figured prominently ia the public affairs of this culony 
or about halfa century, and left behind him many records of ability, 
sterling loyalty, and the most perfect integity. His loss will createa 
void not readily to be filled. It may be said that he had outlived his 
time, and that sphere of usefulness which he loved to exercise and strove 
to do in a manver most beseeming to his own motions of propriety and 
justice ; butif in the estimation of the progressionists and reckless 
public characters of th present day his peculiarities were those apper- 
taining to what is now termed obsolete, his motives and intentions were 
just aud true. He was old-fashioned, but pure, and this remark applies 
to his political career. Would that politicians of the present day were as 
unselfish and as solely desirous to promote the public weltare, the integ- 
rity and supremacy of Great Britain, and the prosperity of the colony, as 
he who has just been taken from among us. 





Lectures on Ancignt Eccresiasticat Arcaitectures.—Mr. Frank 
Wills,a member of the Architectural Society, a gentleman well known 
‘or his scientific skill and talent, and who is the architect of Fredericton 
College and of the proposed Coliege to be erected at Burlington, New 
Jersey, is delivering a course of Lectures on his art at the University 
Chapel. 

Mr. Wills comes recommended hy the highest testimonials to his 
ability, and be will doubtless attract around him at these lectures all who 
are desirous of improving their knowledge in Church Architecture. His 
closing lecture on Monday evening will be exceedingly interesting. It is 
to be devoted to the form of aad arrangement of Cathedrals and Parish 
Churches. 


Brusetti's Mopet or Ancient Jenvsatem.—We cannot in a brief 
notice do justice to this beautiful and iateresting model, which has re- 
ceived the highest testimonials of approbation from the most learned and 
talented men in England and Ireland. The accuracy and exquisite finish 
of the work have been the theme of universal praise. The instructive and 
deeply interesting descriptive lecture by Mr. Malone Raymond lends 
additional value to the exhibition, and indeed is an inseparable accom- 
paniment to the perfect appreciation of the research and labour expended 
on this extraordinary model. 


— 


Sicnor Spinxtto’s tearnep Canary Birps.—By reference to our ad- 
vertising columns it will be seen that this singular exhibition is open 
daily at the Society Library, in the afternoon and evening. The feats 
exhibited by these feathered performersare really astonishing. They 
appear to be under the perfect control of Signor Spinetto, and at his di- 
rection mount ladders, perform gymnastic evolutions on pillars, swing 
on the s.ack rope, fire cannons, smoke pipes, draw carriages, and at last 
appear in a group representing Napoleon and his Marshals. 


Warnriss’ St. Cuartes Hoter.—Mr. Watriss, lately connected with 
the Astor House and the celebrated St. Charles Hotel at New Orleans, 
has opened a splendid establishment on the corner of Leonard street 
and Broadway, bearing the name of the famous hotel in New Orleans. 
He opened the establishment on Monday last to a party of invited 
guests, and the house was crowded from 12 to 2 with the notourieties of 
the city, who were treated in sumptuous style to all the delicacies of the 
season. 

This hotel may vie with any in the city for the magnificence of its 
decoia‘ions, and the perfect arrangements it presents fur the comfort 
and convenience of its visitors. 

A Case ror tHe Bexevotent.—Mrs. Dodd formerly kept the Britich 
Hotel, Morsfields, Liverpool, and the Dolphin Hotel, Clayton Square, 
Liverpool. Both the above were first class houses, and the former will 
be well remembered by the packet captains. Sune left Liverpool about 
three months ago, is now here with four young children, and a son 
seventeen years of age, who is coufined to his bed with sickness, They 
have DO meaus whatever of support. We kuow several instances in 
which the above lady when in affluence, has taken American gentlemen 
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who were in Liverpool, sick, and without any means of support, into ber 
house, attended upon them, and in one instance, paying a geatleman’s 
passage to his friends in Philadelpbiz. Subscriptions will be received by 
Anthony Barclay, Esq., H. B. M. consul; J. 8. Bartlett, Bsq, of the 
New York Albion, aud by Wilmer & Rogera, European Times office, 16 


Wall Street. ann 
New 2Hovrks. 


Scenes at Washington, a Story of the Last Generation. By a Citizen of 
Baltimore. Published by Harper and Brothers. This is a specimen of 
that class of works designated, “ Religious Novels.” Its object is to 
show that religion is the all important business of life, and to illustrate 
the position that a professor of religion may carry out his principles in 
the ordinary round of social duties and pleasures. The work will find 
ite admirers among a certain class of readers, but we fear that the pre 
sent high seasoned character of our works of fiction will make this unpre- 
tending volume sppear but cold and uninteresting to the genuine lover 
of works of imagination. 

The Poor Scholar, a Story of Irish Life. By William Carleton. Bar- 
gess, Stringer and Co. New York. A touchingly told tale descriptive o 
Irish character by the well known author of Tales and Stories of Irish 
Peasantry. 

Christopher Tadpole. by Albert Smith. Parts2 and 3. Published by 

Surgess, Stringer and Co. The readers of the first part of this richly — 
comic work will be glad to avail themselves of the conclusion now iseued 
by the patlishers. The interest of the story is well sustained, and the 
humour and characteristic delineations are even increased in these con 
cluding numbers. 
The Cock and Anchor, being a Chronicle of Old Dublin City. Publish. 
ed by Burgess, Stringer and Co. This work comes from an anonymous 
author, but is evidently from a practised pen. The period of the story is 
laid at the opening of the last ceatury, and the efforts of the partizans of 
the abdicated James to resiore him to the crown form the groundwork 
of th» story. The description of the manners of the times, and the gra- 
phic sketches of character introduced give more than common interest to 
the narrative. 


Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains. By Geo. F. Ruxton, Esq 
Harper and Brothers. Nobook could be more certain of a public wel- 
come at the present time than this. The Mexican war has thrown open 
a vast and before unknown region to the curiosity of our people, and this 
volume is admirably calculated to gratify it. The author travelled 
through the whole region embraced in the title of thie book. and he has 
given a most graphic, spirited, and amusing narrative of the rare and 
wonderful adventures of bis journey, with ske' ches of the country and 
people, glimpses of the incidents of the war, Sc. &c. The whole gives 
a much more life-like and vivid picture of the country than any other 
book we have seen. We can heartily commend the book as one of the 
most readable and entertaining recently issued. 


Much Ado About Nothing; by Shakspeare. Part 55 Medern Standard 
Drama. Published by John Dougles, 11 Spruce street. Mr. Douglas 
continues his valuable additiuns to this standard work, which should 
find a place in every well selected library. 

Bamboozling, a farce, by Thomas Egerton Wilkes. Part 22 Minor 
Drama. Pubiished by John Douglas, 11 Spruce street. 


Concert, 


Menpetssoun Socemyiry.—A grand musical performance was given 
at Castle Garden on Saturday evening last, by the Musicians of the City, 
as a token of honour to the worth and genius of Dr. Felix Mendelssohn 
It was a free offering to the citizons of New York, the ex 
penses being defrayed by the Masicians and Amateurs and others who 
feit inclined to coatribute their mite. 

Oar readers are well acquainted, through vur columns, with the position 
which the lamented Mendelssohn held in the musical world, but they can- 
not imagine how much he was beloved, how idolized by every young and 
enthusiastic musician. He was looked upon as a prophet in his art, and 
his disciples were numerous wherever music was known and loved. His 
death filled ten thousand hearts with dismay and sorrow, and we much 
doubt if the death of any man ever caused a larger amount of bitterregret 
and heartfelt grief. It was natural, then, that some demonstration of this 
sorrow should be made here in New York, where he was as well known 
and loved, through his works, asin any of the capitals of Europe ; and it 
was therefore satisfactory to all, when the American Musical Times call- 
ed upon the professors and amateurs of the city, to meet together for the 
purpose of giving a graad musical solemnity as an offering to his memory. 
Great unanimity prevailed, and the Philharmonic Society taking the 
lead, associated with the American Musical Institute, the Eaterpean, the 
Lieder Kranz, the Concordia, some members of the Sacred Music Society, 
and a large proportion of the best professors and amateurs of the city, te 
give a masical performance, such as had never been heard in the country 
before. 

There were ten thousand tickets issued, to be distributed gratis. The 
demand for them was extraordinary, so great was the public desire to 
attend this great solemnity. 

On the night of the eoncert, the vast area of Castle Garden was literally 
crowded to its utmost capacity ; hundreds came who were anable to pra 
cure tickets, and were admitted, and daring the evening there could not 
have been less than ¢welve thousand pers ns present. Among them were 
the Mayor sad Common Council, and the very elite of our oldest and 
most eminent citizens, with all the fashion and beauty of the fashionable 
world. A most profound and respectful silence was observed during 
the performance, and at its close the company of thousands retired with- 
out confusion or disturbance. 

The conduct of the audience was worthy the hi ghest commendation; 
and must have been very gratifying to those who sacrificed so much 
time and labour to prodace this noble demonstration. 

The whole affair will redound for ever to the honour of the musicians, 
the amatears, and the citizens of New York, aad it will be long remem. 
bered as an erain the Musical history of America, which cannot be p» 
ralleled in any country in Europe. 

We subjoin the programme, which exhibits in its selection great judg 
ment, taste and skill. 

PROGRAMME. 

Marcia FoNEBRE 

Cuorvs.—(St Paul.) 

“ Happy and blest are they who have endured ; for though the body 
dies, the soul shall live forever.” 

Aria.—(From Elijah) Mr. 8 Leach. Mendelasohn. 

It is enough, O Lord; now take away my life; 

Ferl am not better than tay fathers. 

I desire to live no longer; now let me die, 

For my days are but vanity. 

Molto allegro vivace. 

I have been very jealous fur the Lord ; 

For the Lord God of Hosts; 

For the children of Israel have broken thy covenant, 
Aud thrown dowa thiue altars, and slain all thy prophets, 
Slain them with the sword, 

And I, even I, am only left, 
Aud they seek my life to take it away. 
It is enough ; it is enough. 
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O Lord! take away my life, 
For | am not better than my fathers, 
Now let me die! Lord, take away my life ! 
Recitative—Mr. Johnson. 
«Bee! now he sleepeth—” 
Terzetro—Miss Northall, Mrs. C. E. Horn, and Mre. Bevins. 
Rucornpans—(From the Requiem)—Madame Otto, Miss De Luce, 





Mr. Arthurson, and Mr. Greatorex. ’ Mozart. 
Caorsre—(St Paal) Mendelssoln. 
To thee, O Lord, I yield my spirit, 
Who break’st in love thy mortal chain ; 
My life I but from thee inherit, 
And death becomes my chiefest gain. 
In thee I live, in thee I die 
Content—for thoa art ever nigh. 
Dvartro # Cuorvs—“ Der Lobgesang ’—Mre. Edward Loder 
and Miss Watsvn. Mendelssobn 
Quantett—(Elijah)—Mrs. Jones, Miss Pratt, Mr. Johnson, and 
Mr. Andrews. Mendelsasohu 
Mendelssohn 


Grayp Caornate—(St. Paul)— 
Sleepers, awake! a voice is calling 
It is the watchman on the walls, 
Thou city of Jerusalem ! 


> | Arise and take your lamps, 
Hallelujah ! . 
Awake! His kingdom is at hand, 


For lo, the Bridegroom comes! Go forth to meet your Lord ! 

The performance throughout was admirable. Eaeh performer seemed 
inspired by the greatness of the occasion and displayed his utmost skill. 
The Marcia was finely given, and the Chorusses and Chorales were massive 
and sublime in the solemn grandeur of their effects. The Solos and Quar- 
tetts were equally excellent, and although the performanee was quite long 
enough for the occasion, yet there was not one present, who did not 
wish for iis longer continuance. 

Praise and honour are dus to all coocerned in this noble offering to depart- 
ed worth and genius, and to Mr. George Loder ia particalar, who conda cted 
the performance, and worked indefatigably in getting it up, much praise 
and many thanks belung. 

The Mendelssohn So'emnity will long be remembered in New York 
with pride and pleasure. 


Opera. 


Asror Prace Orera Hovuse.—Since our last notice of this establish- 
mont, it has been a scene of great excitement caused by the appearance 
of the young Signora Biscaccianti, in the character of Lucia, in the Ope- 
raof Lucia di Lammermoor. 

On her first appearance here some six weeks since, she was very cold- 
ly received by the fashionable subscribers of the Opera house, although 
she displayed great talent and good education ; and although the engage- | 
ment was confessedly a very profitable one, she was withdrawn after 
two nights’ performance, and before she could get accustomed to the the- 
atre and the audience, She went to Boston, where her success was tri- 
umphant. The entire press spoke of her in the highest terms, and the 
principal inhabitants of Boston formed a committee to get up for her a 
complimentary benefit, which came off and yielded her, after all expense, 
nearly fifteen hundred dollars. Her great success, the praises of the 
press and ber splendid benefit in Boston, deeply offended the connoisseurs 
of the Opera, particularly the French and Italian cliques; their judgment 
had been reversed ; their fiat had been laughed to scorn, and all their 
mighty indignation fell upon the innocent cause of Boston’s admiration. 

They looked upon her endeavours as absurd, and considered her pre- 
sumption in attempting a character which Barili and Truffi had sustained 
before her, as an unwarrantable impertinence and they treated her ac- 

cordingly. With so much uncourteous conduct and so much illiberal 
feeling exhibited towards any artist, one could not have supposed it pos- 
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ican talent, so as to restore, if possible, the once exclusively high stan- 
dard of this old established temple of the drama in New York. 
Broapway Taéatre.—The new management has reason to congra- 
tulate itself upon the success which has hitherto rewarded ite effurte to 
meet the wishes of the public The house is crowded nightly, and the 
performances taken in general, have met with decided approbation from 
respeciable and intelligent audiences. 

How much of this success has resalted from the reduction of the prices, 
----or how far the Wallacks may have aided in attracting crowded audi- 
ences nightly, we shall not attempt to define. The fact is certain, that one 
or both causes combined, have entirely changed the aspect of things at 
this house. 

Mr. Wallack has passed through a difficult, but triumphant ordeal, du- 
ring the week ; he has played Werner, and Melantius, in “ the Bridal’ 
in astyle of unsurpassed excellence, that completely sets at rest any 
doubts as to his claims as au actor. In these characters, especially, he 
has had to combat the impressions left by Macready’s personation of the 
same parts; an impressivn that left upon the mind of the spectator a con- 
viction that they were two of the most perfect specimens of histrionic 
excellence now left upon the stage. That Mr. Wallack came up to 
the same uniform standard of perfect artistic excellence, attained by 
his great contemporary, we do not assert. But for close analytical 
study of the characters ; for the exhibition of original genius, which 
marked the whole of these representations, and for occasivna) bursts and 
flasbes of the very highest order of talent, we unbesitatingly claim for 


Mr. Wallack a position very little inferior to tbe great Tragedian, with 
whom we are in these two characters, compelled to institute comparisons, 

Mr. Wallack’s Werner is, as a whole perhaps more equal, than his Mel- 
antius ; the three first acts particularly so. He presents a perfect em-— 
bodiment of the broken hearted aud despairing man. The agony, dis- 
raction and bitierness of soul, engeudered by his misfortunes were de- 
picted with vivid force, and produced continual ,bursts of applaure 
from the audience. But it was in the famous scene, with Ulrick in the 
second act, that Mr. Wallack exhibited his greatest powers. In the 
celebrated speech where Werner endeavours to mitigate the ceusure 
of bis son, by describing the temptations which induced him to commit 
the robbery, Mr. Wallac towered far above any effurt we had praviously 
seen him attempt; the concentrated feeiiugs of remorse, and ayony, and 
the maddening sense of the injuries he bad received from Stralenheim, 








were portrayed with an electric vividness, that really left nothing to be | 
Burst upon burst ef genuine simultaneous applause came from | 


desired. 
the audience, testifying that the actor bad reached that truest point of 
his art, which aims directly at the feelings of his auditors. 

In the concluding acts, Mr. Wallack did not attain to an equal degree 








LEARNED CANARY BIRDS! 
&GNoR SPINETT® respectfully informs the Ladies and Gentlemen of this city 
and yicinity that his exhibition of these most wonderful b rd» that have so charm. 
od the people of the oid world, are now on exhibition at the Lecture Room in the So. 
c rary. 
APY ER NOON Exhibitions every day, at 5 o’clock. 
Opew every Evening (Sunday evening excepted) at7 o’clock The periorming birds 
will commence at 7} precisely. Admission 25 ceuts—children half price. feb 2—6m, 








O HEIRS AT LAW AND NE“: OF KIN.—The subscriber hav: recen.ly pro. 
cured from London an Index to nearly 10,000 advertisements. which have been 

published in English. Irish and Scotch newspapers during the last 50 years, addre: 

to ** Heirs at Law and Next of Kin,” is prepared to procure copies of any such as may 

be required, at a moderate charge. 

The Advertisements are alphabetically orvanens, each having a separate nuber, and 
the spplicant can a. once be informed whether bis‘or her claims are among those adver. 
tised. An additional index. extending to an amount nearly equal w the above, will 
shortly be received by the subscriber, rendering the whole the most complete collec. 
tion extant To those interested in Property helen ing to the Heirs of deceased per. 
sons in Great Briiain, such a compendium mast hol 
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peculiar advantages. 
ALEX. WATSON, Auy, and Counsellor at Law 
77 Nassau street, New York. | 





BRUNSWICK's STATUARY .—Large as Life, represerting the VENUS DE MB. 
DICIS and APOLLO DE ME DICIS.—Open trom 9 A.M. to 10 P.M., ai 396 Broad- 
way, next to Stoppan,’s Bath. 

Admittance 25 cents, Season tickets 50 cents. febs 








ae BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS be. 
__.tween Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling ag 
Halifax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 


Captains. Captains. 
BEGNIR. occ cece sveccosce: CO, ee Fee Sc cesccccccececcccecscesss ey 
Europa... eeeeesseseee preteccecces Ree DS ree W. Douglas 
Hibernia...... teseeececesescones A. Shannon | Cambria......+.seseceseeeevees W.. Harr’ 
Britannia......cececeseeeeseee We J.C. Lang | Caledonia......cccesessececeeseees J. Le 


Acadia,,.Capi J. Stone. 
These vessels carry a Clear White Light at the Masthead—(ireen on Starboard 
Bow—Red on Port Bow. . 
Acaidia......++ Capt. Stome..........05+ from Boston........ Saturday, 12th Feb. 
Hibernia. ....Capt. Shannon.......... from New York....... Saturday, 26th Feb. 
A steamship from New York, March 25th. From Boston, ilih March. 
Passage Money $120. 
Ships sail from Liverpool on the same days for the same ports. 
Passengers will be charged freight on personal luggage when it exceeds half a wa 
measurement, and on specie, (except for personal expenses.) 
Au experienced Surgeon on hoard, 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr 
38 Broadway. 





EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—The Proprietors of the-eevéfal 

Lines of Packets between New York and |. verpool have arranged for their sailing 
from each pert on the Ist, Gth, llth, 16th, 2ist, and 26th of every month; the ships to 
suc eed each other in the following order, viz— 





ofsuperiority. He fell into bis besetting sin of straining after too great 
effects, and laid himself open to just criticism. 


of his pertormance. It was in these last acts, that Macready rose to the 
sublimity of tragic acting. Mr. Wallack is only attaining to that point. 
The Melantius of Mr. Wallack is a fine pictare of the bold, frank sol- 
dier, “ jealous of his honour.” In the earlier scenes, before the real action 
of the piece takes place, these qualities were beautilully brought out. But 
the scenes with Amiutor and Evadne were the crowning gems of bis 
——- The manly appeals to his friend tv confide his grief to his 
eeping, and the horror and rage which takes possession of him when he 
learus the fearful secret of his sister’s degradation—were specimens of 
high-wrought passion of the very highest order of excellen¢e ; the fitful, 
starts and gusts, the rapid transitions, and coiloquial points, interspersed 
throagh the scene, were all marked with a fidelity and naturalness espe- 
cially worthy of praise. Similar excellences characterized his subsequent 
sceae with Bvadne, and in both he received loud and continued applause. 
There is a falling off in the lastact. It will be remembeied that this act 
is principally the production of Sheridan Knowles, written for, and ex- 
ressly adapted to the pecaliarities of Macready’s acting; and in his hands 
it ig certainly most effective. There wasa want in Mr. Wallack of that 
artistic execution so necessary for producing the due effect in this scene. 
The dying scene of Evadne, too, was somewhat elaborated, which added 





sible that a polite and educated community would have acted in such a 
manner to a young, though fortunately not friendless female. 

Bat their efforts to crush her are vain; her genius will wring their ad- 
miration from them, in spite of themselves. Signora Biscaccianti has 
yoath, education, and genius, and all she wants is experience. She is 
truly a novice in her profession and her faults are the faults of a novice. 
Before the judgment is matured, genius will run wild, but even in its 
most extravagant wildness the brilliant scintillations of that divine spark 
are visible to those who judge knowingly, and they justly prize that in the 
rough, which gives such high promise of grest and refined excellence. 
Signora Biscaccianti has the germs of a great artiste in her natural and 
acquired beauties, and we have not a doubt of her ultimate great success, 
Her voice is powerful in its quality and extensive in its compass ; it has 
every capability of giving every necessary shade of expression to dra- 
matic music, but at present it is not regulated with good judgement. Bis- 
caccianti strives too much after effect, which could be produced with 
half the labuur, but she miscalculated the capacity of the house and the 
capability of ber voice to fill it. 

Her education has been excellent, and she has profited greatly by 
it; indeed her method on the whole is hardly equalled, at all events not 
surpassed, by any of the artistes of tne establishment. She has but few 
of the faults of her compeers, and in Ker general excellence, she is their 
equal. 

She executes the most difficult passages and cadenzas with great 
brilliancy and power, combined with accuracy and just articalation. 
She, however, exaggerates too much in this portion of her singing. She 
emphasizes well, and her general articulation is excellent. How- 
ever, we must be understood, that all these excellencies are partially 
clouded by the exaggerated manner which pervades her entire perform- 
ance. 

Her acting is impulsive, nervous, and earnest. It is not sufficiently 
regulated by art, but it bears in every motion the strongest evidences 
of an impassioned nature. We recognize at once the presence of truth, 
and we receive it unquestioned. Doubts may arise as to the exact pro- 
priety of such or such an action, but we care not to cavil where there is 
so much talent displayed. She made many very fine and original points, 
which told upon her audiences in spite of themselves. 

On the second performance, much of the exaggeration which w as ap- 
parent op the first evening disappeared, and the young Prima Donna 
rose fifty per cent in the favour of her audience. 

Altogether, we must say, without prejudice, that the Lucia of Signora 
Biscaccianti was a performance of high merit, and places her in the first 
rank asa dramatic vocalist in this country, and gives promise of rare 
perfections in future. 

, We have so often spoken of Benedetti, Beneventano, &c. in this same 
opera, that we may be excused on this occasion from making any partic- 
wlar comments. 


The Drama. 


Pane Tararae.-—Mesers. Sands, Lent & Co. close their Equestrian, 
entertainments on Monday next, and Mr, Simpson wili re-open the house 
for regular dramatic performances on Monday the 28th inst. 

We understand that arrangements bave been made by the management 
which promise a brilliant and successful Spring season; at the termina- 
tion of which, in June, the theatre is to undergo a thorough remodelling 
and “old Drury” will present on its re-opening in the Fall, a magnificence 
of decoration, and a convenience of internal accommodations, equal if 
not surpassing uny theatre on this continent. Nor will the efforts of the 
management rest with the mere embellishments aud improvements of the 
house. Treaties are already making with the best European aud Amer- 


to the difficulty. The performance asa whole, however, as may be justly 

| said ot Werner, was one to stamp Mr. Wallack as one of the most promis- 
ing tragedians of the age. Let him only have the advantage of playing 
betore strictly critical audiences, and he will overcome all the inequalities 
which bypercritical detractors appear so anxious to magnify inte radical 
deficiencies in bis acting. 

Mrs. Wallack played Josephine in Werner in a quiet, subdued, and fiu- 
ished style of excellence, thatmaterially aided the admirable perforim- 
ance of her husband. In Evadne, we had the full display ot her fine 

tragic powers ; it w-s an able, and in part a thrilling performance, The 
bitter scorn and contempt she threw into the sceue with Amintor, in 
ihe second act, was inimitably executed: there was a calmness and re- 
pose, in her acting that we have never witnessed before in Mrs. Wall :ck’s 
personations. Her readings ure — warked with strong intellec- 
tuality, but there was a point and vigour of thought exhibited throngh 
the whole of this scene, even beyond her usual aendent Thescene where 
she acknowledges her guilt to Melantius, was another triumph of her 
powers, strongly marked and fiuisbed in its character, and received as 
it deserted, the warmest applause from the audience. Her last act was 
also beautifully executed, excepting a somewhat elaborated overdoing in 
hhe dying scene. Mrs. Wallack detracts occasionally from the merit of 
ter acting, by a lachrymose whiue, in passages of extreme passion. It 
is a defect of easy remedy, and she should avoid it. 

Mr. Fleming has reeumed his duties, having partially recovered from 
his late severe indisposition. He met with a warm reception on Monday 
night, that must have been very gratifying to him as aman and an actor 
There were evident traces of his illness in his acting mn Monday evening. 
Ulrick isa character requiring all the powers of un accomplished actor, 
and Amintor, in the “ Bridal,” also sustained by this promising young 
actor, is a part of almost equal power with Ulrick. They are both of the 
heroic casi too—a style of acting that does n»t come within Mr. Flem. 
ing’s reach. He was correct in them both, occasionally energetic, but 
there was vo individuality, no point of excellence, that we could mark 
as worthy of especial note. We could go inio a notice of the other char. 
acters in the cast of these plays, but there was nothing to mark with cri- 
tical approbation, if we except the Idenstein of Mr. Vache, which was a 
careful piece of comic acting, and the Aspatia of Mise Fanny Wallack, 
in the * Bridal.” In the revised version, this character is shorn of nearly 
all the beauty of the original. Miss Wallack made the most of he ma; 
terials afforded ber, and looked and acted the part with touching truth: 
fulness. 

Bowery Tuxatre.—Miss Clark and Mr. Walcott, with the inimitable 
* Jim Crow Rice,” have been playing at this House during the week, to 
excellent Houses, and to the delight of their old friends and admirers. 
We are glad to see that Mr. Rice has completely r.covered his powers. 
He is playing with all bis original humour and vivacity, aud is certainly 
improved in the high fiuish he gives to his truly original and artistic deli- 
neativos of the negro chsracter. He takes u benefit to-night and we trust 
that the Bowery may be filled to overflowing. 

Mrs. Shaw commences au engagement at this House on Monday next 
and we understand that Henry 8:h and Cymbeline will be revived for 
her, with great splendour. Itwill be no common treat to see this gifted 
actress in Queen Catherine and [mogine. 

OtyMr:c THEATRE.— Mitchell is keeping on the even tenor of his way 
Full houses and delighted audiences, A new Farce called Peggy Green, hus 
met with perfect success during the week. Miss Tayior is the heroine, 
and plays her pertadwirably, Holland is the buffo of the piece, and as 
usual he ‘ tops his part.” 

Various attractive novelties are in preparation at this house, for the 
Spring Campaign. 

CuatuaM THeaTés.—Mr. and Mrs. Brougham are playing a shorten- 
gagement at this house = Mr. Brougham has brought out bis po,.ular bur- 
lesque of Metamora. The piece is a close adaptation of the famous 
original, rendered more striking in its resemblance, by the excellent im - 
tation Mr. Brougham gives of Forrest in the Indian chieftain. Tt is dec’- 
dedly the richest and closest bit of imitative acting, we have seen since 
the uays of Mathews. 

Its great charm, too. is the perfect seriousness and intensity, Brougham 
throws into the personation—this is the only true style of burlesque, aod 
« hich, cuupled with the fidelity of the imitation, renders the po rform- 
ance irresistibly comic. Mra, Brougham makes a delightfil J'apioker 


} The burlesque bas beea received with shouts of aj plause vighdy—auu 
Br ugh am is imvera ly called before the curtain at its close. 
On Monday the great Chaibam favourite, Joho Winans, and bis nieces 


the clever little Dc nuy’s commence an engagement. 








There are, poverty 
| points of great beauty, tenderness, and force, strewed through the whole 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool 

New Wo ld Ko'ght July 6, Nov6, Maré ; Aug 21, Dec 2. Apr2l 
Jobo R Skiddy Luce ll ll 11} 2) 26 26. 
elia Yeaton 16 16 16; Septil: Jan 1 Mayl. 
Hottinguer Bu.sley 21 21 21 6 6 6. 
Roscius Muore Pt 23 26 il it ll. 
Isaac Wright Bailey Aug! Decl April 16 16 16, 
Ashb rteno Howland 6 21 2t 21. 
West Point A'len il ll 26 26 26. 
Yorkshire Furber 16 16 16| Oct 1 Febl Janel. 
Liverpool Hlethen 21 2 | 6 6 6. 
Siddons Cobb 26 26 11 | lL. 
Columbia Cropper Septl Jan 1 May 1} 16 16 16. 
Patrick Henry Delano 6 6 6 | 21 21 21. 
Waterloo Allen il nt 1) 26 26 2. 
New York Byer 16 16 16|Nov 1 Mar 1 Jalyt. 
Queen of the W. Hatlett 21 21 21 6 6 6. 
Sheridan Cornish 26 26 26 | ll il I, 
Montezuma Lowber Octl Febil June i | 16 16 16, 
Henry Clay Nye 6 6 6 | 21 21 21. 

| Richard Alsop Smith il 11 11 | 26 26 26. 
| Cambridge Peabody 16 16 16| Dec 1 Apr il Aug! 
| Constitution Britton 21 21 21 | 6 6 6 
Garrick unt 26 26 26 | il ll lh. 
Oxford Goedmanson Novi Marl! July 1 | 16 lo 16. 





| These ships are all of the largest clas*, and are commanded by men of character and 


‘experience. Th ir cabin accommodations are all tha. can be desired in poiat of com- 
) fort and convenience, sna they are furnished with every descriptioa of stores of the 
| bestkind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
| Price of passage to Liverp Ol........00ssee000% #110. 

“ 
\ 


ee OF BOER on ntatrnccines -£25. 
Agents for the ships Oxtord, Moatezuma, I Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
biidge, and New York GOODHUE & CO,or C, H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop, and Jobn R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T & J. SANDS & Co, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Heary, Asbburton Henry Clav, and New World, 
GRINELL. MINTURN & Co N.Y 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS, New York, 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co, Liveprool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool. Hottingver, and Constiiution, 
WOODHULL & MIN TUKN, New York. 
jul 81 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & Co New York. 
22 JOHN STREET. 
| OUDYEAR’S PATENT INSOLUBLE RUBBER FASRIGKS.—The attention 


of purchasers is ca'ied to the New Stock of [dit Rabber Goo 's, embracing as greas 
a variety as canbe found in the city, among which are the following :— 
Carriage Cloths Firemen’s Coats 
Hospital do Seamen’s do 
Fire Buckets Capes and Sou’ We sters 


Capes with Sleeves Life Preser:ers. 
Horse Covers 
Camp Blankets 
Machine Belton, &c., &e. 
Every variety of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s OVER SHOES of the most superior qua- 
lity, Also, everydescription of Goods for the ARMY & NAVY. Wholesale and Retail 
: SaMUEL BRrOoKS, 
feb5—Sm Agent for the Manufacturers, 22 John Street. 


Gloves and Miti.ens 
Steam Packing 





So Cheapest and best place in the City to gt your Boots, Shves, or Gaiters, is at 

JONES'S, 4 Ann street, near the Museum. You can get there as good hoots for 
$4 50, as can be purchased elsewhere for $7. Quite a saving. He also seilsa first rate 
boot at $3 50, which is usually sold tor $5. Double soled Waterproof Boots at $4 5, 
$5, and 36. JONES has the true system of doing business ;—light expeases ani small 
profits. All goods purchased at 4 Aun street, are warranted wo give en:ire satisfac 


tion. jau29 Gm 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cornhill, London; 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 
AVING been induced to extend its business to this count: y, submits the following 
advan.ages to residents ot the United States, viz : z : 

The secu. ity of a large realised and invested Cepitai of a Company in eristence up- 
wards of 4 quarter of a century. ae Se 

Large Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale. 

‘The fali vaiue given for p_licies wnen disco tinued. ’ ; 

On Lasurances tor the whole otf Life, one half the penton (if desired) permitted 
remain unpaid for the first seven years, as luan at 5 per cent interest, and \hen to be 
pa‘d, or remain as a permanent joan, at the option of the insurer. 

The acceptance of Navai, Military, ana special Risks of all kinds on payment of @ 
commensurate premium. No charge for policies. 

IRUSTERS, 
John Cox,Esq., 


DIRECTORS, 
George Green, Esq. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Jobo Crttiey, Esq. Archibald # ed. Paxton, Esq. 
John Cox, Esq. Denzil l_ Thomps n, Ksq. 
Rev. Wm. Fasiofeild, M.A. George H. Weatherhead, M.D. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, Joh» Goddard, Esq. 
Physician, Septinus Wray, M.D. 
Bankers Mess s. Glyn Halifar. Mills & Co. 
New York Medical Kxamiuers: JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Exq., M.D., 473 Broadway, 
F U. JOHNSTON, Esq.,.M.D , 762 Browdway c 
The requisite forms for effecting Insurance, with prospectuses and all informa- 
tion relating thereto, may be obta ned of the Company’s Agent, 
jan m FREDK SALMUNSON, 21 New street. 


John Gattley, Esq., Sebas’n G. Martinez, Esq. 
Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Themas Benson, Esq. 


N®W YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—T» sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24 


ofevery mon : 
This tes of pekets will hereafter pe composed of the following hips, which will sac 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing puncwa y from New ¥: 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery morth, from London on the Sth, 13th, 21st, and 28th, 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th,and 24th, «fevery month throughout the year, 





-, “Ships. Masters. Days of owes from New, Days ¥ wating from 
. | ndor. 
Northumberland, R. 11. Griswold,|Jan. 8, May 8, Sept. 3'Feb. 28, June 28, Oct. 3 
5 . 6 
Toronto,’ =. Prawt rary amr TR Ya ra a 
Swisserland, AT. Rieieher, |Feb. 1) June 1, Oct. 1) “ ai, “Bh fo 
. ae 
qaetmer, > ie Withee “ 16, « 16, “ ale ine Au > Dec. 5 
Vicwele JE Morgan,| “© 24, «94 6 gg he ash ee ag, 8 
Ind dence Ww. R. Bradish, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. | “« 21, « gt, “ 2 
Hen rich Hudson, G. Moore, es 8 «© oe Sv B® « B 
Wellington ’C. Chadwick, | “ 16, “16,  16/May 5, Sept. 5, Jan. 5 
Marg. vans EK. G. Tinker, 24, ‘* 24 « og} ag, @& 48, 18 
Prince Albert KF. K. Meyer, |Aprill, Aug.1, Dee. 1, “ 21, “ 21, “ 2 
Ade og Eagle *  J5.M.Chadwick, “ 8 ‘© 8) & gl « 28, “ 2, ‘* 2% 
Rob’t. Peel, D. Chadwick,| ‘“ 16, “16, “ I6/June 5, Oct. 5, Feb. 5 
Westminster, H.R. Hovey, a * 24, pf sh © 13, es i 
tsladiator, R. L. Bunting, | Jan 1, May i, Sept 1) “ 2, ‘* 2, 


‘These ships are ali of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced —_ 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best 
iption. 
ety * price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, foreach adult, without oo 
and liquors, Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for ao d 
letters. parcels, or packets, sent oy them, unless rezular Bilia of Lading are igned the 
or, Appiy to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 Souh-sreet, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Ci) 7% Souths 
sept 11, 1847. and to BARING, BROTHERS & CG., Londoa. = 
nicer 








PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
i3i Nassau-st, New York 
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